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The Russian Revolution 
1917-1942 


By WiLtit1am Henry CHAMBERLIN 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the Russian Bolshevik Revolu- 
Pe con, far and away the greatest social upheaval since the French 

Revolution, which falls on November 7, 1942, would have 
been a dramatic date in any event. It acquires an added element of 
drama and of tragedy because Russia is experiencing a supreme 
struggle for national existence. 

Twice within the last quarter of a century the broad Russian land 
has been torn up by convulsions of almost unprecedented violence. 
November 7, 1917 marked the beginning of a fierce social and civil 
war that often set father against son, brother against brother, that 
profoundly changed the lives of all the inhabitants of Russia, whether 
they lived in large cities, such as Moscow and Petrograd, or in re- 
mote peasant villages, or Cossack stanitsas, or mountain hamlets in 
some distant corner of the Caucasus or Central Asia. 

November 7, 1942, marks not only the completion of a quarter 
of a century of the Soviet régime, but the beginning of the second 
winter of a war that has imposed on Russia perhaps even greater 
sufferings and losses than it sustained during the First World War. 
In the face of a stubborn resistance that has produced epics of 
Russian patriotism and national spirit in the defense of Leningrad 
and Sevastopol and Stalingrad, the German armies have penetrated 
far more deeply into the country than the Kaiser’s legions during 
the first three years of the other war. 

With the German occupation of Ukraina, the North Caucasus, 
the Don Valley and a considerable area of Central and Northwestern 
Russia at least a third of the Soviet population has been uprooted 
or is living under foreign rule. Great industrial plants and resources 
have been lost in the Donets Basin and the Dniepr industrial region. 
The drive to the Volga is a threat to what is perhaps the most 
vulnerable feature of the Russian economy: the supply of oil which 
is so necessary not only for airplanes and tanks, but for the tractors 
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which help to feed the country. A disproportionate amount of rich 
agricultural territory has been lost; the area of German occupation 
includes almost all the sugar acreage of the Soviet Union and a 
large part of the regions which normally produce a surplus of meat, 
vegetables, and livestock. 

It would be idle to pretend that the Russian situation, after the 
second great forward lunge of the German military machine, is not 
dark and critical. One can understand the impatience for the estab-., 
lishment of a second front which is reported by foreign corres- 
pondents in Russia, even though there may! be overwhelming 
strategic arguments against an attempted invasion of the European 
continent at the present time. 

No one can know (for this is the most secretive, as well as the 
greatest class of land forces in world history) what is the position 
of the two sides as regards trained reserves, airplanes, tanks, and 
artillery. No one can know whether and when Japan may create a 
second front for Russia in the Far East. Despite the aid which the 
United States and Great Britain have been supplying, so far as the 
straitened shipping situation and the long roundabout routes of com- 
munication permit, it seems evident that the second winter of the 
war will be even more difficult for the Russian people than the first; 
that problems of provisioning, of industrial supply, of military re- 
placements will be formidable. 

Yet the tenacity of the Russian resistance gives reason to hope 
that Hitler may finally be worn down in Russia, although the pro- 
cess is obviously a much slower and more painful one than was the 
defeat of Napoleon. All-engrossing as the military struggle is, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet régime 
calls for an effort to strike a balance-sheet of the Revolution, to 
examine how far its original ideals have been realized and what has 
been its international significance. 

No great revolution ever fully achieves the utopian dreams of 
its leaders. It is a psychological law as old as history that the fan- 
aticism which temporarily inspires great movements of protest and 
change, religious, political and social, evaporates after a longer or 
shorter period of time. The normal human instinct for improvement 
of one’s individual lot, immolated for a time on the altar of a 
crusading ideal, invariably reasserts itself. The impulses that lead 
to inequality, the desire for personal well-being, for power, for dis- 
tinction may be curbed or directed into new channels, but they 
always reassert themselves in new forms. 

At the same time, it is equally true that no great revolution ever 
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ends in an integral restoration of the old order which it destroyed. 
However many frustrations, disillusionments and changes of course 
a revolutionary régime may experience, it always creates something 
new. The French Revolution went through a bewildering series of 
metamorphoses under the Convention, the Directory, Napoleon, and 
the restored Bourbons. But the old régime of Louis XIV and Louis 
XV never returned. 

So it is not surprising that, if one examines the Russian Revolution 
in the light of its ideals of 1917, one finds a record of partial accom- 
plishment, of flat renunciation of some doctrinaire ideals, of new 
developments that were not foreseen by Lenin and his associates. 
But there has not been, there could not be a recreation of the old 
Russia that existed before 1917. 

One of the reasons why the Russian Revolution and the Soviet 
régime which emerged from it led to such bitter and prolonged 
civil war in Russia and to such passionate controversy in other 
countries is that the Revolution, in its original form, challenged at 
least five deep-rooted human instincts. 

It challenged the institution of private property, which was sup- 
posed to be replaced by a collectivist socialist system of economy. 

It challenged religion, which was uncompromisingly denounced 
and repudiated as “opium for the people,” in the words of Karl 
Marx. 

It challenged the feeling of nationalism, because in its first phase 
it was militantly internationalist and avowedly subordinated the in- 
terests of Russia to those of the world revolution. 

It challenged the family, which it rejected as something “bour- 
geois,” bound up with the capitalist order of society. 

It challenged the whole individualist-liberal trend in politics and 
in human relations which was characteristic of the century before 
the First World War. 

How far has the Soviet régime of 1942 adhered to these ideals 
of 1917? So far as private property is concerned, as regards legal 
ownership of means of production, it has been eliminated from the 
Soviet economy, even for such a small “capitalist” as the artisan 
who makes shoes or clothes or the peasant with a twenty acre farm. 
The Soviet economic system can best be understood as a gigantic 
state trust, in which everyone, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
works for some state or public authority and, in theory at least, 
receives a wage or salary proportioned to the value of his work. 

So it is inaccurate to say that Russia has returned or is returning 
to “capitalism.” It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that individual 
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economic enterprise, even of the smallest type, is legally impossible 
under the Soviet régime. 

It would be equally inaccurate to regard Russia as a country 
where there is a uniform standard of living, where the material 
goods of life are equally shared. Within the framework of the state 
controlled economy there are very wide variations in salaries and 
wages and also in the distribution of what might be described as the 
perquisites of office for the new ruling class. The higher a man’s 
position in the administrative hierarchy, the better is his chance of 
having the use of a comfortable home, of an automobile, of being 
able to go to one of the more luxurious summer resorts. 

Especially during the last decade, Stalin has repeatedly empha- 
sized the ideal of unequal rewards for work of unequal value and 
quality. The stimulus of personal ownership of business enterprises 
has been eliminated from the Soviet economy; and this is a great and 
fundamental change. But the stimulus of differential wages and 
salaries has been preserved and even accentuated in recent years. 
Lenin’s professed ideal that high state officials should have the 
standard of living of a skilled worker has been quietly but effectively 
shelved. 

In the matter of religion the Soviet régime remains committed 
to the philosophy of dogmatic Marxist materialist atheism. A whole 
generation has grown up under the influence of this teaching. The 
intensity of pressure against all forms of religious faith has varied 
from time to time. Apparently there has been a suspension of ad- 
ministrative persecution and even of militant atheistic propaganda 
since the beginning of the war with Germany, partly in the interest 
of national unity, partly out of deference to public opinion in the 
democracies which are allied with Russia. Testimony as to how far 
religion survives as a vital force in Russia is meagre and conflicting. 
All that can be said with certainty is that those Russians, especially 
of the younger generation, who have preserved their faith under the 
conditions of the last decades must be earnest and sincere believers. 

While there has been no formal change in the attitude of the 
Soviet régime toward religion there has been a definite about-face in 
its attitude toward nationalism. Disparaged and repressed as some- 
thing inconsistent with the ultimate goal of a world republic of 
Soviets in the first years of the Revolution, Russian patriotism has 
been consciously and vigorously cultivated during the last decade, 
and especially since the outbreak of the war with Germany. During 
the first years of the Soviet régime it was the compulsory fashion 
for Russian historians and writers to depreciate crudely and intem- 
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perately their country’s historical and cultural heritage. Now this 
fashion has been entirely reversed. There is even praise for some of 
the Tsars. Military leaders like Suvorov and Kutuzov are held up 
for the admiration and emulation of the Red Army, which, in- 
cidentally, is never now exhorted to fight for the “world revolu- 
tion,” as was often the case during the Russian Civil War, but only 
for the defense and glory of the “socialist fatherland.” 

There has also been a significant change in the original Soviet 
tendency to destroy the social bonds of the family. Divorce, which 
for a time could be had for the asking by either partner in a mar- 
riage, has been made a slower, more difficult, more expensive pro- 
cess. Bonuses are paid to mothers of large families. Official propa- 
ganda, so powerful in a state organized along the lines of the Soviet 
Union, where the state monopolizes all agencies of instruction and 
entertainment, is now on the side of family stability. At the same 
time women possess legal equality with men and entrance into trades 
and professions and occupations which were formerly largely re- 
served for men has been made easier for them. 

The Soviet régime has never made any genuine concession to 
what might be described as civil liberties. The individual has always 
been at the mercy of the all-powerful political police, whether that 
organization calls itself Cheka, Ogpu, or Narkomvnudel. Persons 
accused of political offenses (an extremely broad category in Russia) 
are almost always tried and sentenced secretly, without public trial 
or any opportunity to call witnesses in their defense. The few public 
trials convey a strong impression of stage management. Opposition 
newspapers and political groupings are rigorously forbidden. A 
Soviet election consists of voting for a prepared slate of candidates, 
worked out by the ruling Party. 

At the same time, it is important to remember that, while there 
is even less individual and civil liberty than there was under the 
Tsars, the Revolution has led to a considerable extension of social 
democracy. Opportunity is more widespread and more equally dis- 
tributed. Old barriers of wealth, class, and race have been swept 
away. It is this element of greater equality of opportunity for the 
common man that helps to explain the stubborn Soviet resistance 
to the German invasion. 

As the Soviet régime has undergone several changes during the 
quarter century of its existence, so there have been marked shifts of 
public opinion about the new revolutionary system in the United 
States. The first reaction was predominantly and even extravagantly 
negative. The cruelties and privations of revolution and civil war, 
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gtim enough in actual fact, were greatly magnified in the tales of 
the less responsible Russian exiles and the more sensational foreign 
correspondents. Communism won a few fanatical adherents in Amer- 
ica, as elsewhere. But it was generally rejected with horror not only 
by middleclass opinion, but by the labor groups with the largest 
membership and following. 

After the more sanguinary and dramatic phase of the Revolution 
was over, America became predominantly indifferent to Russia. 
Throughout the prosperous and tranquil twenties Russia figured 
very slightly in American public consciousness. 

The inauguration of the Soviet planned economy coincided with 
the years of acute economic crisis in the United States. This led to a 
swing of opinion in American intellectual circles which was as 
extravagant and unreasonable as the original attitude of swallowing 
every atrocity story. It is safe to say that demonstrable and histor- 
ically undeniable facts of extreme state-sponsored ruthlessness, the 
“Jiquidation of the kulaks as a class,” for instance, or the famine of 
1932-1933, preceded as it was by a merciless stripping of the peas- 
ants’ surplus food, received less attention and belief than fantastic 
canards of the early years of the Revolution, such as the tale that 
all women in Russia had been “nationalized.” 

An intolerant, dogmatic pro-Soviet attitude was characteristic of a 
good many American liberals and radicals who were not Communists 
throughout the thirties. It was shaken by the executions of many old 
revolutionaries. And only convinced Communists and staunch “fel- 
low-travellers” survived the test of the Stalin-Hitler Pact and the 
Soviet invasion of Finland. The prestige of the Soviet régime fell 
to a new low ebb at this time. 

(here has been a remarkable revival of this prestige since the 
Soviet-German War. Again there has been a tendency to go to ex- 
tremes. Stalin is sentimentally depicted as a man to whom a dog 
would sidle up, on whose lap a child would sit. The idea that the 
wholesale political executions of the years 1935-1938 were just a 
matter of disposing of the “fifth column” has received far more 
credit than the available facts warrant. All the merit of the Russian 
resistance to Hitler’s invasion is sometimes uncritically attributed to 
the Soviet system. It is forgotten that Russia in 1812, when the 
government was an autocracy and most of the people were serfs, 
successfully repulsed the attack of Europe’s greatest conqueror of 
that time. 

Yet, while an unrealistic view of Russia is to be deplored as likely 
to lead to future disillusionments, it is fortunate that unreasonable 
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prejudice against the Soviet system has been dispelled. For this 
means, in all probability, that there will be a sincere effort to meet 
Russia halfway both in the matter of wartime co-operation and in 
the solution of the problems of peace and reconstruction. 

It is perhaps still too early to assign to the Russian Revolution its 
definite place in history, especially when the Soviet régime is experi- 
encing the terrific test of standing up to German tanks and dive- 
bombers on the front and of solving what must be staggering admin- 
istrative and economic problems of organizing and provisioning the 
rear and taking care of the great numbers of refugees. But one con- 
jecture may be hazarded. It seems evident that the twentieth cen- 

will be a century of collectivism. For this century the Russian 
Revolution (while it is not likely to be duplicated in precisely the 
same form in any other large country) is a herald and a portent, 
just as the French Revolution, with its individualist philosophy, was 
a herald and portent of the individualist nineteenth century. 

By a curious and interesting coincidence Russia at the present 
time is playing much the same réle in opposing a new European 
conqueror that the Russia of Alexander I played in the period of 
1812-1815. Differences of political and social systems did not pre- 
vent effective co-operation until the common aim of defeating Nap- 
oleon was realized. While the post-Napoleonic settlement was not 
perfect, it did make an important contribution to European pros- 
perity and progress by pacifying the continent and removing any 
occasion for large scale war for some decades. One may hope that 


the representatives of present day Russia and other United Nations 
will be at least equally successful. 














The High Command of 
The Red Army 


By M. Bercuin-BENEDICTOFF 


HE supreme direction of Russia’s war effort is in the hands of 
Joseph Stalin. He is the Commander in Chief of all the mil- 
itary forces of the U.S.S.R., the People’s Commissar for De- 
fense, and, last but not least, Chairman of the Supreme War Council, 
This Council, consisting of eleven members, plays an extremely 
important part in the direction of the war. The chief of the General 
Staff, Marshal Boris Shaposhnikov, holds the post of Stalin’s special 
adviser on all military matters. 
According to the Soviet Constitution, the question of war and 


peace is among the prerogatives of the Supreme Soviet (the Soviet | 


Parliament). In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet, its praesidium enjoys that prerogative, and is entitled, in 
emergency, to declare war. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet is 
also entrusted with appointments of the High Command of the Red 
Army, dismissals, and changes. The Sovnarkom decides the extent 


of the yearly draft into the army, and also questions connected with | 


the internal structure of the army. The Commissariat of Defense 
controls all the military forces of the Union, the General Staff, and 
the Political Department of the Red Army. The territory of the 
U.S.S.R. is divided, for the purposes of defense, into a number of 


military districts, each of them headed by a committee of three, one | 


of whom is the Commander of the Military District. 
Short sketches follow of the characteristics and careers of the 
most distinguished members of the Soviet High Command. 


Timoshenko 


Marshal Semeon Konstantinovich Timoshenko is undoubtedly the 
outstanding Soviet soldier. His name has appeared on every occasion 
*This article is a part of a chapter from the forthcoming book The Red Army, by 


M. Berchin-Benedictoff (in collaboration with E. Ben-Horin) to be published by 
W. W. Norton & Co. 
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when the Red Army had to face serious military operations. At the 
outbreak of World War II, Marshal Timoshenko was the Com- 
mander of the Kiev Military District, and it was he, therefore, who 
led the Soviet Army into Poland. That, however, was not a great 
military feat, since Poland’s Army was almost totally destroyed by 
the Germans, and offered the Red Army no serious resistance. 

A much more difficult and responsible task fell to Timoshenko 
a few months later. The war against Finland, in its initial stage, 
developed most unhappily for the U.S.S.R., causing the Soviets a 
considerable loss in military and political prestige. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment then decided to force the Mannerheim line. The command 
of this operation was entrusted to Timoshenko, who carried it out 
quickly and thus brought about a decision in the Russo-Finnish 
War. He prepared this most difficult operation with extreme care. 
It is enough to mention that he constructed in the Russian rear a 
model “Mannerheim line,” and made his troops go through practice 
operations, including the attacks on the various fortifications, re- 
hearsals which proved to be most helpful in the real attack. 

After the Finnish War, Timoshenko became, for some time, the 
most famous man in Russia. He was awarded the title of Marshal, 
the Order of Lenin, and the title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 
When, on May 7, 1940, the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the great composer Tchaikovsky was celebrated in Moscow’s 
Great Theater, three persons appeared in the official box: Stalin, 
Molotov, and Timoshenko. In Soviet Russia, such an appearance 
isa much more reliable indication of one’s fame and popularity than 
all the awards and titles put together. 

The most important reward came in the form of Timoshenko’s 
appointment to the post of Commissar of Defense and to member- 
ship in the Supreme War Council. These appointments came not 
only as recognition for the successful conclusion of the Finnish War, 
but also from an appreciation of Timoshenko’s abilities in light of 
the world situation. World War II was in full swing. The Soviet 
rulers did not deceive themselves as to the length of the respite 
bought at the price of the Russo-German pact. The Finnish War 
revealed serious defects in the organization and direction of the Red 
Army. These defects had to be eliminated as quickly as possible. 
This was the task of the new Minister of War. 

Timoshenko’s success in fulfilling this task is revealed in the Red 
Army’s strength at the moment of the German invasion. The Red 
Army was so “unrecognizable,” that some writers have raised the 
supposition that Stalin intentionally displayed inefficiency in the 
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war against Finland, in order to mislead Hitler. 

The autumn maneuvers of the Red Army in 1940, which took 
place under the direction of Timoshenko, were conducted on ap 
exceptionally large and realistic scale. It was a true rehearsal of a 
real war. The Red Army was subjected to serious tests in all spheres 
of warfare. In his report on the maneuvers, Timoshenko pointed out 


many defects and shortcomings. First of all, he expressed dissatisfac- | 


tion with officers who did not take the maneuvers seriously enough, 
and thus helped to create a false impression of the real war in the 
minds of the soldiers. He demanded more discipline, better organi- 
zation and efficiency in every military unit. He specially demanded, 
in view of the unfortunate experiences of the Finnish War, a better 
organization of the reconnaissance service. He protested against the 
tendency to conduct maneuvers in a manner which creates illusions 
of great victories at the cost of small losses. Of those units that 
performed the maneuvers satisfactorily, Timoshenko demanded that 
they do better. After the maneuvers in Belorussia (White Russia), 
he wrote: “We can obtain better results. We have great possibilities; 
all we have to do is to reorganize our forces.” He constantly de- 
manded greater initiative from the small fighting units. In his 
speech at the beginning of the maneuvers, he said: “Check up on 
the fitness of the small unit. If each such unit attains real efficiency 
and imbues our larger units with genuine military culture, our 
troops, should they be called upon to fight, will carry out their 
operations without sustaining heavy losses.” According to Walter 
Duranty, Timoshenko, under the influence of the Finnish War, felt 
that the Red Army laid too much stress on technique and too little 
on field training. To remedy this, he instituted an elaborate combat 
training service. He also achieved the temporary eclipse of the 
political commissars. He strengthened discipline in the army, bring- 
ing about the re-establishment of regular titles for high officers. 
Thanks to the fact that Timoshenko succeeded in eliminating many 


of the defects, the Red Army, by the time it had to face the mightiest | 
military machine of Europe, displayed considerable improvement in | 


its fighting abilities. Stalin said that it was Timoshenko who turned 
the Red Army into a formidable force. 

Timoshenko was born in 1896 to Bessarabian peasant parents. He 
was an agricultural worker until the age of twenty. These well- 
established facts have not, however, prevented the spread of silly 
legends. A Welsh schoolmaster has affirmed that Timoshenko was 
the son of Charles Jenkins, a Welsh technician who had married a 
Russian girl. Another legend made an Irishman out of Timoshenko, 
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stating that the proper spelling of his name is Tim O’Shenko! 
Timoshenko is well known in his native village. After the occupation 
of Bessarabia by Soviet Russia in 1940, Timoshenko visited his 
birthplace, Furmanka, for the first time since he left for the front 


' at the beginning of World War I. The enthusiastic reception ac- 


corded him was filmed, and one can see it in “Soviet Frontiers 
on the Danube.” 

In his boyhood, Timoshenko wanted to be a village schoolmaster, 
but his parents could not afford to give him the necessary education. 
So World War I found him no more than a farm hand. He was 


/ mobilized and during the whole war was a cavalryman. The 4th 


eee 


Cavalry Division, in which Timoshenko served, was one of the most 
“holshevized” ones in the Tsarist Army. The soldiers killed many 
of their officers and were among the first to join the Soviets. After 
the Revolution he joined the Bolsheviks and during the Civil War 
became a member of a group of partisans, which was later included 
in the First Revolutionary Crimean Cavalry Regiment. Timoshenko 
was appointed commander of this regiment, which broke through 
Kuban to Tsaritsyn (renamed Stalingrad)—the “Red Verdun.” 
Here Colonel Timoshenko first met Stalin and Voroshilov. 
Timoshenko early appreciated the value of discipline and good or- 
ganization. In his very first order to the 6th Division of the Cav- 
alry Army, he wrote: “Our aim is to destroy the enemy and to build 


, anew life. Lack of discipline and inefficiency in carrying out orders 





are crimes. I shall not tolerate slackness or lack of discipline in my 
division.” Like Voroshilov, he fought energetically against pillage 
and disorder among the troops. “Remember,” he used to tell his 
soldiers, “that you are the army of liberation, which is obliged to 
defend the civilian population.” 

The Civil War made a military leader out of Timoshenko. It 
gave him practical experience, but he lacked theoretical military 
education. Having decided, after the Civil War, to dedicate himself 
to army service, he turned to study to fill this gap. In 1922, he 
graduated from the Advanced Military Academy for Higher Com- 
manders. Eight years later, while commanding a cavalry corps, he 
graduated from a special course of study at the Military Political 
Academy. Timoshenko traveled abroad in order to get acquainted 
with the conditions and progress of military science in Europe and 
to perfect his knowledge of strategy. As to the “science of com- 
munism” he absorbed it only with difficulty. While studying in the 
Military Political Academy, he once said to a friend: “Well, brother, 
this is not like going into battle.” 
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Following the German invasion, Stalin took over the Commis- 
sariat of Defense, and left Timoshenko at the post of Assistant 
Commissar. Timoshenko was among those who had early realized 
the gravity of Russia’s situation. In a speech made by him on 


October 5, 1940, at the graduation ceremony of the Military Acad- } 


emy, he said to the young officers: “You are entering the ranks when 
the flames of the second imperialistic war are enveloping the West 
and the East. The Soviet Union stands outside the orbit of war, but 
that does not mean that we are safe. Under these conditions we must 
be ready for any emergency, and further strengthen the Red Army’s 
fighting capacity.” 

In the war, Timoshenko’s name has been frequently linked with 
important operations. At the battle of Smolensk, which the Germans 
christened “the greatest battle in history,” the Red Army fought 
under Timoshenko’s command. In October, 1941, he halted the 
German blitz attack on Moscow. It was Timoshenko who com- 
manded the Soviet troops in the south, in November 1941, who 
forced the retreat of General von Kleist’s motorized army from 
Rostov. His slogan is: “Do not ask what the numerical strength of 
the enemy is, but ask where it is. Then find and destroy it.” 

Timoshenko dislikes speechmaking. He is a man of a retiring 
nature, dry in manner, of quiet disposition—a typical soldier, both 
by nature and appearance. Strong-willed, brave, steadfast, and cau- 
tious, he has a reputation of being an exacting commander; but all 
agree that he makes the same demands on himself. A song written 
in his honor says: “He treats his soldiers like his own sons.” 


Voroshilov 


For fifteen years, from 1925 to 1940, Klementy Efremovich | 


Voroshilov occupied the post of Commissar of War. In Soviet Russia 
no one else remained for so long in a post of such importance. 

It would, however, be a mistake to ascribe the long and uninter- 
rupted career of Voroshilov to the assumption that he is a “diplo- 
mat” or courtier soldier. No description could be less fitting. Voro- 
shilov is a man of a stormy temperament, frank, and outspoken. If 
he managed to survive during all the phases of the Soviet policies, 
the “deviations from the Party line,” and the purges, it was mainly 
due to the fact that he was interested above all in having a strong 
army. For that reason he was willing to adapt himself to the 
frequent changes in the course and policies of the government. Con- 
siderations of career may have also influenced Voroshilov’s behavior. 
He sided with Stalin from the beginning of the latter’s conflict 
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for almost all the later purges. From time to time, rumors were 
spread about conflicts between Voroshilov and Stalin, but most of 
these rumors seem to have been wholly unfounded. Still, during 
fifteen years of close collaboration, there were cases of differences 
between the two. At the time when Stalin’s policy of collectivization 
of agriculture provoked serious dissatisfaction in the peasant mass of 
the Red Army, Voroshilov, a peasant himself, according to rumors, 
shared the sentiments of his soldiers. It is also quite probable that 
Stalin’s purges of the Red Army High Command did not always 
meet with the approval of the War Minister; but one looks in vain 
for signs of an open conflict between Voroshilov and Stalin. 

It is difficult to imagine a more typical biography of a revolution- 
ary military leader than that of Voroshilov. The son of a peasant 
coal miner in Donbass, he spent his childhood amid surroundings of 
great poverty, and for some time he was a shepherd. Thanks to a 
chance meeting with the teacher, Ryzhkov (later a member of 
the State Duma, the Parliament of Tsarist Russia), Voroshilov was 
admitted into the village school. After graduation he got a job in 
a factory in Lugansk (later renamed Voroshilovgrad), where he 
soon won popularity among the workers as a fiery revolutionary 
propagandist. He served many terms in Tsarist prisons. After the 
revolutionary outbreak of 1905, heywas elected chairman of the 
Soviet of Workers, in the city of Lugansk. 

Voroshilov later went to St. Petersburg and was delegated to 
Party congresses in Stockholm and London. He participated in the 
historic congress of the Russian Social Democratic party, which re- 
sulted in the split between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks. Voroshilov, 
of course, joined the Bolsheviks. It was not in his rebellious nature 
to follow moderate elements advocating half-measures. The boister- 
ous temperament of the future Red Marshal made him join in 
quest of radical solutions. His first meeting with Lenin in St. Peters- 
burg, a short time prior to the congress, made an unforgettable im- 
pression on Voroshilov, and he made up his mind there and then 
to follow Lenin. 

Trotsky, who never liked Voroshilov, once said of him: “Voro- 
shilov is not a Marxist at all, not an internationalist. . . He is an ex- 
treme revolutionary democrat.” This qualification of Voroshilov’s 
characteristics would faithfully apply not only to Voroshilov, but to 
many other Russian revolutionaries who rose from the masses, and 
who accepted first of all the national foundation of the revolution. 
Like Timoshenko and Budenny, Voroshilov is not inclined to 
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philosophize or theorize. 

From the first days of the Revolution of March, 1917, Voroshiloy 
took an active part in the events. He led the Izmailovsky Guard 
Regiment in street battles, and was elected member of the All- 


i 
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Russia Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’? Deputies. After the No. ) 


vember revolution, he did not immediately find scope for his talents, 
He was first given a post on the Cheka, but the activities of the Red 
Terror were not to his liking. He was much more at home as leader 
of the partisans in his native Donbass. With the beginning of the 
Civil War, Voroshilov became the head of the 5th Army, composed 
of partisans. This army, pressed from all sides by the enemy, made 
a desperate break through to Tsaritsyn on the Volga. It was there 
that the long fight between Stalin and Trotsky began. The latter, 
who was the head of the Revvoensoviet (The Revolutionary Mil- 
itary Council), was displeased with Stalin, believing that Stalin had 
iguored the instructions of the central headquarters and acted in- 
dependently. Trotsky demanded Stalin’s recall, but could not 
achieve it. He then came, in person, to the “Red Verdun” to restore 
order. A stormy talk between him and Voroshilov took place, 
described as follows by Roman Gul: 

“Comrade Voroshilov,” Trotsky asked, “do you consider it neces- 
sary, in the interests of victory, to fulfill unconditionally all the 
orders of the commander of the front and of the high command?” 

“T consider it necessary,” Voroshilov answered, “to fulfill those 
orders which in my opinion are right.” 

“In my capacity as Chairman of the Revvoensoviet, responsible 








( 


for the position on all fronts of the Republic, I inform you that | 


unless you undertake to follow exactly and unconditionally all the 
orders and commands, I shall immediately send you, under convoy, 
to Moscow, to face the Revolutionary Military Tribunal.” 

Voroshilov, burning with anger, replied: “Comrade Trotsky, I am 
no good at diplomacy. I shall tell you simply, as commander of the 
Tsaristyn army, I shall fulfill those orders which will fit the local 
conditions. I guess that being on the spot I can see better. As to the 
tribunal, please yourself. It is not for me, a Leninist worker, to be 
afraid of tribunals.” Voroshilov was sent, not to face a tribunal, but 
to the Ukraine, where he organized the First Cavalry Army, the 
command of which he entrusted to Budenny. 

After the Civil War, Voroshilov was appointed commander of 
the military district of northern Caucasus, and later of the Moscow 
Military District. From 1925 he was Minister of War, chairman of 
the Revvoensoviet, and member of the Politburo (the Political 
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Bureau—the highest political institution of the Communist party). 
During the years of his service as Commissar of War, the Red Army 
became one of the strongest armies in Europe. Its development must 
be credited to efforts of the entire machinery of the State and of 
the Party, but there is no doubt that Voroshilov’s share in these 
efforts was considerable. He tried to develop the spirit of initiative, 
boldness, bravery, and self-orientation among the officers. He de- 
manded that each officer be well versed in his trade. He disliked 
those who displayed an inclination toward theoretical discussions, 
and ironically branded them “philosophers.” The renowned French 
military writer, General Niessel, who was more than unfriendly 
toward the Soviet régime and its leaders, expressed recognition of 
the services of Voroshilov, characterizing him as an enemy of super- 
ficial work, as one who did his best to make the Red Army “actually 
ready for war.” 

Voroshilov felt that because of the colossal development of mil- 
itary aviation the concepts of “front” and “rear” had lost their 
previous meaning. According to the English writer, Denis Wheatly, 
Voroshilov must be credited with the fact that “the military heart of 
Russia was withdrawn right back to the edge of Asia; that the old 
munitions plants of Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev have been scrap- 
ped and new ones built, that airdromes were built over a large area 
in the North.” Voroshilov considered that Russia might not be able, 
in case of war, to hold a great belt of Russian territory, including the 
cities of Leningrad, Smolensk, Minsk, and Kiev. He held that the 
counteroffensive might have to be made from the Urals, destroying 
the enemy after he advanced deep into Russia. 

When the war with Germany broke out, Voroshilov was given 
the post of Commander of the Northern Front. In October, 1941, 
he received a new assignment: to form a new army. This was an 
important post. Nevertheless, the removal of Voroshilov, first from 
the post of Commissar of Defense, then from the command of the 
Northern front, seems to indicate that with all his merits as the or- 
ganizer of the Red Army Voroshilov failed in strategy and tactics, 
both during the Russo-Finnish War and in the German offensive in 
the Leningrad area. 


Budenny 


It is difficult to visualize a man less fitted for the réle of a Marxist 
internationalist leader than Budenny. By appearance and by nature, 
he is a typical cavalryman of the “old régime,” a professional soldier 
of the Imperial Russian Army. During the twenty-five years that 
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elapsed since this quartermaster of a dragoon regiment joined the 
Revolution, Budenny changed but little. Military glory, dignified 
Party posts, the marshal’s baton, all this remained without influence 


on his spiritual make-up. He learned a lot, absorbed some chapters | 


of the “Communist Bible,” but one can still recognize in Budenny 
the old-fashioned cavalry officer. It is with great difficulty that he 
manages to deliver the obligatory speeches at various congresses, 
He remains in essence what he was: a nationalist Bolshevik—in an 
even greater measure than Voroshilov. 

“The Red Murat,” as Budenny has been called, served in the 
Russian Army since 1903. He first saw action in the Russo-Japanese 
War, where he earned distinction in operations againt the Khunk- 
huses. In World War I, he served in the cavalry and fought on the 
Western and Caucasian fronts. He also participated in the famous 
Baratov campaign in Persia. It is difficult to determine what motives 
brought Budenny to join the Revolution. The professional non- 
commissioned officers were known to be firm supporters of the Tsarist 
régime. Be that as it may, Budenny, according to his official biog- 
raphy, conducted revolutionary activities among his soldiers after the 
March revolution. This may explain the fact that when Voroshilov, 
at the height of the Civil War, organized the first cavalry army in 
the south, he entrusted the command of the army to him. The ex- 
ploits of this army have been credited to a great extent to Budenny, 
although his army had many other experienced Cossacks. Budenny 
was the most popular man in the cavalry, and he won distinction 
as the commander of a guerilla group on the Don which successfully 
fought against the anti-Bolshevist units of General Popov. 

Budenny’s First Cavalry Army played an important part in the 
Polish campaign of 1920. The Polish Marshal Pilsudsky described 
the effect created by Budenny’s horsemen as follows: “Panic spread 
hundreds of kilometers from the battlefront. Even the functioning 
of state machinery was affected. There came moments of insurmount- 
able worry. The horsemen of Budenny became a legendary in- 
vincible force. The farther from the front, the stronger was the in- 
fluence of his hypnosis.” The tactics of Budenny’ s army in this cam- 
paign became the objects of serious study by military specialists in 
foreign countries. 

After Poland, the First Cavalry Army won distinction in the 
Crimea. Voroshilov, in an address to the army after the Polish cam- 
paign, expressed high appreciation of the cavalryman, Budenny: “Our 
Commander in Chief” (at that time, General S. S. Kamenev), he 
said, “holds in high esteem Comrade Budenny, and considers him to 
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be a commander of outstanding abilities. His virtues are that he at- 
tacks with the sabre; takes care of, and does not overwork the horses; 
knows the horse and the man; understands the battle conditions 
and the enemy.” This is an excellent appreciation of a cavalryman, 
but rather insufficient for a general. 

During the twenty years that elapsed, Budenny occupied many 
important posts in the army and in the Party. He was the Inspector 
General of the Cavalry, member of the Revvoensoviet, and mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Communist party. The Ger- 
man invasion caught him in the post of Commander of the Southern 
Front. This most responsible post was, however, above his abilities. 
The rapid progress of the German army in the Ukraine was due, to 
a considerable extent, to the major tactical mistakes of Budenny, who 
had to face greatly superior tactics of the German generals. In 
October, Timoshenko took Budenny’s place on the Southern front. 
Like Voroshilov, Budenny was given an assignment to train the 
new army. This task was much more in line with his knowledge 
and abilities. 


Shaposhnikov 


A tall gentleman, broad-shouldered, very elegant, always clean- 
shaven and neatly dressed, with nothing “proletarian” about his 
appearance—that is Marshal Boris Mikhailovich Shaposhnikov. He 
was one of the few Tsarist officers who voluntarily joined the Soviet 
régime after the Revolution. Even in the old days he had a reputa- 
tion as a liberal. That may explain the fact that during the early 
months of the Revolution, when the soldiers of the demoralized 
army took the law into their own hands, killing officers, Shaposh- 
nikov was elected by the congress of the Military Revolutionary 
Committees to the post of Commander of the Caucasian Grenadier 
Division. 

Shaposhnikov was born in Zlatoust in 1882. After graduating 
from the Moscow Military School, he entered the Academy of the 
General Staff from which he graduated in 1910. During World 
War I, he served at the headquarters of the Caucasian division, and 
later on the staff of the Caucasian front. The Grand Duke Nikolai 
Nikolaevich, then Commander in Chief, appreciated his talents. By 
the end of the war Shaposhnikov attained the rank of colonel. Hav- 
ing joined the Red Army of his free will, he served during the Civil 
War in staff positipns preparing plans for the military operations on 
various fronts. For this work he was given the Order of the Red 
Banner, and appointed Assistant Chief of the General Staff. 
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During the past twenty years he served as Assistant Commander, 
then Commander, of the Leningrad Military District; Commander 
of the Moscow District; Chief of the General Staff; Commander of 
the Volga District; and Director of the Frunze Military Academy. 
Shaposhnikov did not join the Communist party until 1930. Never- 
theless, he enjoyed the complete confidence of the Party leadership. 
There was only one moment in his career when his position seemed 
insecure. That coincided in point of time with his joining the Com- 
munist party! 

In 1931, he was suddenly shifted from Chief of Staff to Com- 
mander of the Volga District—a definite demotion. An indirect ex- 
planation of his temporary disgrace may be found in the fact that one 
of Shaposhnikov’s important books, The Military Operations of the 
Red Army, aroused official displeasure. The book contained some 
compliments for Trotsky! 

In 1932, Shaposhnikov was appointed head of the Frunze Mil- 
itary Academy, entrusted with the reorganization of the Academy. 
He delivered a series of lectures for officers which were highly im- 
portant. Even Stalin and Molotov came to listen. 

There were always two distinct groups in the High Command 
of the Red Army: one consisted of “professionals’—men who 
loyally carried out their professional duties without reference to 
the political affairs; the other group consisted of “politicians” (Tuk- 
hachevsky belonged to that group), who considered it absolutely 
impossible to ignore political factors which played an important 
part in the whole life of the army. The “politicians” fought, as far 
as it was possible in the conditions of the Soviet régime, the influence 
of the Party machinery, believing that it undermined discipline in 
the army. Shaposhnikov was a confirmed believer in the “profes- 
sional” concept. This partly explains the fact that his career was un- 
interrupted. Even after a short-lived disgrace, he was again ap- 
pointed Chief of the General Staff, the post which he holds today. 

Shaposhnikov drew the plan for the occupation of eastern Poland 
in 1939, and revised the plan of the Finnish campaign after the first 
setbacks. Together with Timoshenko, who carried out those plans, 
Shaposhnikov was made Marshal of the Red Army immediately 
upon the conclusion of the Finnish War. His books, The Cavalry, 
On the Banks of the Vistula, and others, are considered to be among 
the classics of the Soviet military literature. 

Shaposhnikov took part in the negotiations in the spring and 
summer of 1939 with representatives of the British and French 
General Staffs. If rumors current at the time may be trusted, he 
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was considered to be an Anglophile. However, after the negotiations 
ended in failure, he opened communications with the Germans, and 
some circles thought he was pro-German! His part in the war 
against Germany proves how reliable the above rumors were. Shap- 
oshnikov is neither pro-British nor pro-German. He is pro-Russian. 

His leadership in the present Russo-German war is held to be so 
important that no serious military operation is undertaken without 
his advice and direction. The French magazine Sept Jours wrote that 
the failure of Soviet military operations in the Ukraine, during the 
summer of 1941, was to be mainly attributed to the fact that they 
were undertaken during Shaposhnikov’s illness (at that time he 
underwent a serious operation). Even if this is untrue, it bears wit- 
ness to the wide regard for Shaposhnikov’s military skill. 











Soviet Wartime Legislation 


By Joun N. Hazarp 


AR presented a legislative crisis to most of the United Nations. 

Administrative structures required revision to meet the emer- 

gency. Unfamiliar restrictions were introduced into the war- 
time life of the citizen. Steps were taken to increase production by 
controlling both labor and capital as they had not been controlled 
in peacetime. 

For the Soviet partner among the United Nations, the problem 
was not entirely the same. It was as if the battleship had already 
been built and had only to be cleared for action. There was no prob- 
lem of rebuilding the merchant ship into an aircraft carrier. Soviet 
society had been prepared for war, and Soviet law had always been 
militant and designed for the crisis which was expected. 

It is the purpose of this paper to review the major legislative’ 
steps taken to fit the Soviet peoples for the reality of the conflict. 
It is presumed that the reader is familiar with the legislative steps 
taken since the “October Revolution” to fashion the Soviet state. 

The administrative structure of government required little change 
with the outbreak of hostilities. The basic alteration to meet the 


crisis was the creation of a State Committee for Defense.” This Com- — 


mittee was created eight days after the German invasion commenced. 
It was announced in the form of a “recognition of necessity” -on the 
part of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party and the Council of Peoples’? Commissars. 
. Its members numbered four at the start: Stalin, Voroshilov, Beriya 


and Malenkov. Subsequently, the membership was increased.* The, 


complete authority of the state was placed in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, and all citizens, as well as agencies of the Communist Party, 
the Komsomol, the Government and the military forces were re- 
quired to carry out its orders without question. 


1The term “legislative” is used in its broadest sense to include executive orders 
and decrees as well as acts of the Supreme Soviet and its Presidium. 

*See Izvestiya, No. 153 (7529), July 1, 1941. 

*Additions were Molotov, Voznesensky and Mikoyan. 
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The creation of the State Committee for Defense did not result 
in the elimination of the other previously existing organs of govern- 
ment. These organs, which had been established by the Constitution 
of 1936, continued to function. The Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
continued as the executive. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
continued to issue most of the decrees required in the process of 
government, while even the Supreme Soviet itself has continued to 
perform duties which are identical with those it performed before 
the war. 

The State Committee for Defense has issued but a few published 
orders, such as those which define the treatment to be accorded 
spies, and the order establishing compulsory military education for 
civilian males. The regular legislative and executive bodies have con- 
tinued to issue decrees and orders and have concerned themselves 
with taxation and agricultural deliveries, training for anti-gas war- 
fare, amendments to the Criminal and Labor Codes, the naming of 
commissars and the organization of Commissariats.* 

From the record, it appears that the State Committee for Defense 
is a policy body which occasionally issues orders, but which usually 
acts through established governmental agencies. 

Enforcement of law has passed from the hands of the civilian 
to the military courts in the European part of the country. This 
transfer of jurisdiction followed automatically with the declaration 
on the first day of hostilities that the entire European part of the 
country was a theater of war.” The basic statute on the jurisdiction 
of courts had set the stage for just such an automatic transfer of 
jurisdiction. 

No new procedure was necessary to meet the transfer of jurisdic- 
tion. The statute on the jurisdiction of courts had always provided 
that offenses in theaters of war, or elsewhere, if they related to na- 
tional defense, should be tried by military courts. Intermediate 
appellate courts and the Supreme Court of each Republic, as well 
as the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R: possessed in peacetime regu- 
larly constituted military sections. These sections had gained inter- 
national attention at the time of the trials of Bukharin, Radek and 
others. Trials before military courts are conducted in accordance 
with the Code of Criminal Procedure. The court differs from the 
civilian courts in that all three judges are professional military 
jurists rather than being one professional civilian judge and two non- 


*The orders and decrees referred to are discussed in detail subsequently herein. 
"See Izvestiya, No. 147 (7523), June 24, 1941. 
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professional civilian juror-judges, as is the case in the civilian courts. 

Criminal Codes did not require redrafting to meet war conditions. 
Treason in a multitude of forms had been defined in the Criminal 
Codes, and there were provisions, such as that permitting the appli- 
cation of the penalties of the code by analogy, if an unforeseen 
danger was found to be present in some act not falling within the 
letter of the codes. This right to condemn a man for committing an 
act which was deemed a crime only by analogy had been left unused 
during the final years before the war, but it remained in the codes 
for the emergency. 

In view of the completeness of the definition of treason, it was 
not necessary to amend the code as has been the case in the United 
States. Only a few changes have appeared. Spreading rumors during 
wartime when this causes panic among the population has been made 
a crime with a penalty from two to five years in prison, or more, if 
it can be classified as an intentional effort which would constitute 
treason.” The State Committee for Defense has ordered the shooting 
on sight of spies, provocators and other agents of the enemy who 
have been enlisted to disrupt the public order.’ This order was 
issued October 19, 1941, when the enemy was 100 kilometers from 
Moscow and apparently applied only in the Moscow area and during 
the period of crisis. 

Decisions of military tribunals have been published which indicate 
that maximum penalties are being exacted. The death penalty was 
ordered for three out of six defendants in a case concerning the 
theft of state property,° and the other three defendants were sen- 
tenced, to ten years of confinement. Cooperating with the Germans 
in occupied territory, when that cooperation amounted to selling 
supplies to the Germans in the defendant’s established store, was also 
considered treason and entailed the death penalty. 

War has also had its effect on the franchise. When the 1936 Con- 
stitution was promulgated, Stalin told Roy Howard in a published 
interview that its new broad provisions for universal secret suffrage 
meant the introduction of lively electoral campaigns to determine 
the choice of the majority as its representative in governmental 
bodies. No one who knew basic Soviet political theory expected that 
this meant that voters would have a chance to restore pre-Soviet 
economic life, but Stalin had indicated that within the framework 


*See Izvestiya, No. 159 (7535), July 8, 1941. 
"See Izvestiya, No. 249 (7625), October 21, 1941. 
*See Pravda, No. 324 (8732), November 22, 1941. 
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of Soviet principles, the voters could select the most active and 


' attentive candidate. There are those who think that the first casualty 


of the war was the principle of an electoral campaign conducted by 
several candidates. Whatever the reason, the campaign was never 


| introduced, and elections became opportunities to approve or dis- 





) 


f 





approve a single candidate in each district. 
When the first elections after the outbreak of war were due, there 


| appeared a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 


R.S.F.S.R., dated December 24, 1941,’ postponing for one year, in 
view of the war, elections for regional, district, city and village 
soviets in the R.S.F.S.R. The terms of deputies were extended for 
the same period. Elections were, of course, no longer subject to 


Soviet control in the Baltic Republics, the White Russian and the 


Ukrainian Republics, all of which had been entirely overrun. It is 
not yet known whether elections were continued in the Caucasian 
and Central Asian Republics which were still far from the scene 
of battle. 

Organization of the army and the police was affected by decrees 
issued after the outbreak of war. The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. ordered the reintroduction of military com- 
missars in the Red Army on July 16, 1941." This order was ex- 
tended to the Red Fleet by an announcement on July 21, 1941." 
The order constituted a sharp reversal of policy previously enun- 
cated, for on August 2, 1940, the military commander had been 
restored to sole responsibility and authority, and the political com- 
missar, as he was then called, was directed to perform functions 
quite similar to those of the morale officers of the U. S. Army. The 
new regulations for the military commissars stated that they were 
representatives of the Government and Communist Party in the 
Army with full responsibility for carrying out the military tasks of 
the Army and for seeing that resistance is offered to the last drop of 
blood. The military commissar has the task of seeing to the material 
and spiritual needs of the unit of the Army in which he is stationed. 
He also has the task of enforcing discipline and the performance of 
commands of the military commander, but at the same time he must 
notify the Government if he does not believe a commander or polit- 
ical worker is worthy of his command. 

Direction of the military effort was placed in Stalin’s hands when 


See Izvestiya, No. 304 (7680), December 25, 1941. 
See Izvestiya, No. 167 (7543), July 17, 1941. 
Mee Pravda, No. 200 (8608), July 21, 1941. 
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he was named Commissar of Defense by a decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet on July 19, 1941." On July 20, 1941, a 
decree was issued by the same organ unifying the Commissariats of 
the, Interior and of State Security under Beriya as a Commissariat 
of the Interior.” In this manner all regular municipal police and 
the special state political police were combined under a unified com- 
mand to meet the crisis of war. The decree restored the position ex- 
isting at an earlier time when there was but a single Commissariat 
of the Interior to which had been transferred many of the functions 
of the O.G.P.U. at the time of its dissolution. For administrative 
purposes, the police concerned primarily with preservation of state 
security had been separated from the officers responsible for general 
order only shortly before the war. They were now recombined. 
Military service had been compulsory long before the war. It had 
even been incorporated as Article 132 of the Constitution of 1936. 
After the outbreak of war, it was extended to a decree when all 
males from 16 to 50 years of age were ordered to take military 
training in available time outside of regular work.’* This decree 
laid the foundation for a broad reserve of men with some military 
knowledge. When a city fell within the range of the German ad- 
vance, these trainees could drop their tools and become snipers and 
sage to harry the enemy. By an order of the State Committee 
Defense, all! citizens regardless of sex or age were required to 
take courses in anti-gas warfare." These courses had been general 
and even compulsory in schools and factories for years prior to the 
war, but not until hostilities were all citizens required to enroll. 
Families of persons called into the military and naval forces were 


given financial aid by a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme | 


Soviet, dated June 26, 1941.** Payments vary in accordance with the 
number of wage earners remaining in the family and the number 
of persons incapable of working. The minimum payment was set at 
100 rubles per month for one dependent in a family having no wage 
earners after the departure of the person called to service. Payments 
are to be computed by a local committee composed of the district or 
city military commissar and the chief of the local social security 
department. 


12See Izvestiya, No. 170 (7546), July 20, 1941. 
*8See Pravda, No. 200 (8608), July 21, 1941. 

See Izvestiya, No. 221 (7597), September 18, 1941. 
See Izvestiya, No. 154 (7530), July 2, 1941. 
**See Izvestiya, No. 150 (7526), June 27, 1941. 
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Restrictions on personal liberty other than those related directly 


' to military service or training were also introduced with the outbreak 


of hostilities. On November 21, 1941, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet enacted a tax upon single persons and childless married 
couples.'* The tax of 5 rubles on wages up to 150 rubles per month 
and 5 percent on wages over that limit was levied upon men from 
20 to 50 years of age and upon women from 20 to 45 years of age. 


: Exceptions were granted for persons in military service and their 


wives, male students to 25 years and female students to 23 years of 
age, pensioners and persons, who, in the opinion of a medical com- 
mission, are sterile or should not bear children for reasons of health. 

The decree, designed to increase the population, represented a 
wide departure from methods previously used for this purpose. On 
June 27, 1936,'* a law was passed setting up a system of payment 
to parents of numerous children. Premiums were paid to mothers for 
each child born after the sixth, and the payment was increased with 
the eleventh child, and subsequent children. Under this law, pay- 
ments of one billion and a quarter million rubles were paid during 
the first three quarters of 1941, and it was estimated that an addi- 
tional 500 million rubles would be paid during the final quarter of 
1941.”° 

A war tax was levied by a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, dated July 3, 1941.*° This decree automatically raised the 
income tax by 50 percent for workers and those classified as such if 


| the income was between 300 and 500 rubles per month. For incomes 


over this sum, the tax was increased 100 percent. No tax fell on per- 
sons receiving less than 300 rubles per month. A separate section of 
the decree which concerned the tax on agricultural workers is dis- 
cussed later in connection with decrees concerning agriculture. 

The temporary tax measure of July 3rd was supplanted later by 
the decree of December 29, 1941." The new tax became applicable 
to all citizens over the age of 18, with the exception of those serving 


, in the army, the fleet and the border and internal guards, members 


of their families, if they were receiving stipends from the govern- 
ment, invalids, pensioners, and old men and women who had no 
independent source of income. The tax was levied on incomes both 


"See Pravda, No. 326 (8734), November 24, 1941. 
"Sobr. Zak., S.S.S.R., 1, No. 34, Art. 309. 

See Pravda, No. 332 (8740), November 30, 1941. 
See Izvestiya, No. 156 (7532), July 4, 1941. 
"See Izvestiya, No. 309 (7685), December 30, 1941. 
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in accordance with the size of the income and the classification of 


the recipient. Workers and those classified as such were required to + 


pay 120 rubles on annual incomes of 1800 rubles. The tax was 
graduated to 2,700 rubles on annual incomes of 24,000 rubles and 





over. Persons who received incomes from the private practice of | 


professions were required to pay twice as much. The principle of 
favoring those who work for the state and its organizations which 
has figured in all Soviet policy was thus retained, even in the face 
of adversity. 

Production has been the theme of two important laws, one relating 
to hours of work and the other to restrictions on leaving a job. Im- 
mediately after the outbreak of war, the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet issued a decree authorizing managers of government enter- 
prises to establish from one to three hours of compulsory overtime 
work for each working day.* Children under sixteen could be sub- 
jected to not more than two hours of overtime, while pregnant 
women were excused from overtime for six months before and after 
birth. Payment was at a rate of one and a half times normal wages. 
Vacations were abolished, except in the case of illness or in the case 
of bearing children. As a substitution for vacations, payment was 
required in accordance with the established principles of the Labor 
Code. 

Another important labor law was that of December 26, 1941, 
which froze the jobs of all workers of both sexes in factories making 





airplanes, tanks, ammunition and shells, naval vessels, and military | 


chemicals.” Workers in these industries were classified as mobilized 
personnel and required to continue work for the period of the war. 
Persons who left these jobs without permission, even though in- 
dustry was evacuated to another area, were considered as having 
committed the crime of desertion and were subject to imprisonment 
for terms of from five to eight years. Cases of this type were to be 
tried by military and not civilian courts. 

Neither of these laws introduced an entirely new policy. The 
labor day had been increased for most industries from seven to eight 
hours on June 26, 1940.** This decree also restored the six-day work 
week. Overtime had always been provided for under the Labor Code 
in addition to the regular working day, but only at accelerated pay. 
The lengthening of the working day not only eliminated an extra 


22See Izvestiya, No. 150 (7526), June 27, 1941. 
*8See Izvestiya, No. 306 (7682), December 27, 1941. 
*4Ved. Verkh. Sov., S.S.S.R., No. 20 (83), p.1. 
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hour which would have been at overtime pay, but the extra hour 
was introduced without additional pay of any kind. The worker was 
told that he must make a sacrifice of this extra hour’s pay in the 
face of the peril of war. The Chairman of the Council of Trade 
Unions in announcing the law reviewed the sacrifices forced upon 
the workers in other lands by the war as reason to request such a 
sacrifice from Soviet workers. 

Restriction on movement between jobs had developed for some 
years prior to the war when it became apparent that the turnover of 
workers was so great as to seriously impede production. At that time 
labor passports were introduced, into which the reasons for leaving a 
job were written in the hope that managers of other state enterprises 
to which the worker might turn for employment would refuse to hire 
him. This form of social pressure proved inadequate largely be- 
cause of the shortage of labor power. Managers hired anyone who 
offered his services. An effort had been made to stop this practice 
of frequent labor turnover by the same law which increased the labor 
day. This law denied to workers the right to leave their jobs without 
permission. Permission could be withheld except in cases involving 
ill health or withdrawal to enter a technical training school. Appar- 
ently, this law did not produce the desired results to the extent 
hoped, and the law on mobilization of labor ensued. 

Several new laws have appeared during the war to increase the 
government collections from collective farms. For some time prior 
to the war a new policy had been developing calling for deliveries 
on the basis of tillable land rather than as a percentage of produc- 
tion. This change in basis of computation was directed toward in- 
creasing the overall production in accordance with total possibilities. 
Just prior to the war, the principle was applied to the delivery of 
eggs, of silk cocoons, of flax and other products. 

With the opening of the 1942 sowing season, the collective farms 
in the areas growing tobacco and makhorka (low grade tobacco) 
were ordered to plant these products to the exclusion of others.” 
For doing so, the farms were given a claim on wheat and grain 
from other areas. 

An increase in the number of cattle, including sheep, goats and 
pigs, was ordered with the coming of the spring season in 1942.” 
Each producer of other years was ordered to increase production 
from 10 to 30 percent in accordance with the estimated possibilities 


**See Izvestiya, No. 80 (7766), April 5, 1942. 
**See Izvestiya, No. 60 (7746), March 13, 1942. 
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of the region. The preamble of the decree stated that the increase 


was necessary to compensate for the losses in the occupied areas and | 


to provide for the large needs of the Red Army. 

Agricultural collective farms were permitted in livestock areas to 
till pastures on livestock farms which were not used for grazing.” 
This privilege of one collective farm to till the land of another was 
limited to special cases when the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of 


the Republic granted the license, and when the livestock collective | 


farm consented. The privilege was also confined to the duration of 
the war. The fact that it was necessary for the government to in- 
troduce these limitations presents a commentary upon the extent to 
which the right to use state-owned land has become an exclusive 
right in the mind of collective farmers. 

Independent peasants and collective farmers were further affected 
by the decree of July 3, 1941,” which increased the agricultural tax. 
The increase was declared as 100 percent of the current tax, but 
families of independent peasants and collective farmers who had two 
or more persons working in military activity were entirely released 
from the obligation to pay the increase. Families with only one 
military worker or Red Army man paid only 50 percent of the 
increase. 

A review of the legislation for the first year of war in the Soviet 
Union indicates the extent to which the stage had been set in pre- 
paring the Soviet peoples for war. No sharp change in policy has 
been revealed. Restrictions have been intensified but along lines 
which had already been set. There has been no restoration of limited 
private enterprise similar to that which appeared during the NEP 
to increase production and to aid distribution. It seems that the 


Soviet concept of economy is being preserved within the framework | 


of Soviet economic and political institutions as they had developed 
before the war. 


2"See Izvestiya, No. 51 (7737), March 3, 1942. 
**See Izvestiya, No. 156 (7532), July 4, 1941. 
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P.N. Durnovo— 
Prophet of War and Revolution 


By Marx ALDANOV 


HERE is no sadder reading than the reading of editorials in old 
pmo Nearly every editorial contains some “prediction,” 

and perhaps only one in a thousand of such predictions comes 
true. In this sense Clemenceau was right when he imperturbably 
taught young journalists that “one must forecast only that which has 
already come to pass.” However, people who do not follow the 
advice of the old cynic may console themselves with the fact that 
practically no one ever reads old newspapers. 

Great writers, great statesmen occasionally have made predictions 
which later both they and their admirers found embarrassing to 
recall. Reverse cases, predictions of which the authors have full 
right to be proud, occur much less often. However, they do happen. 
Count Mirabeau predicted with considerable accuracy the sequence 
of events of the French Revolution." The German poet Schiller, 
who was an enthusiastic admirer of the ideas of 1789, very soon 
admitted that the realization of these ideas had fallen to the lot of 
a generation which was not ready for them, and that, therefore, the 
French Revolution would lead to the despotism of a talented, vic- 
torious soldier. In other words, he forecast Napoleon several years 


| before the latter appeared. There was much of “prophetic” truth in 


the ideas of Bismarck, although he happened quite as often to be 
mistaken in his predictions (I consider a fifty-fifty proportion of 
correct and incorrect predictions to be an exceptionally rare and 
praiseworthy record for a statesman). Finally, I cannot deny the 
fact that Lenin showed_great perspicacity in his appraisal of the 
situation created in Russia after the dethronement of Emperor 
Nicholas II. Immediately upon his return from abroad, April 4, 
1917, and also in a special study, written by him in the summer of 


*Even more correct views on this subject were held by such a secondary writer as 
Sebastien Mercier. 
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the same year, Lenin argued that the Bolsheviks would unavoidably 
seize power. and succeed in holding it. At that time hardly anyone 
else thought this possible.’ 

However, the most striking of all predictions, known to me in 
history, was made by a man—not famous, and now forgotten— | 
who had never enjoyed popularity or even a good. name. I have in 
mind a memorandum presented to Nicholas II, in February 1914, 
by a retired Russian statesman, Peter Nikolaevich Durnové. This 
remarkable document was little known in Russia. In America and 
Western Europe, I think, hardly anyone has heard of it. 

To begin with, I shall give a curriculum vitae of the author of 
this report, without, for the moment, touching on his personality. 
Peter Durnovo was born in 1844. He belonged to a family of old 
nobility—of one root with the Tolstoys*—but not rich or influential. 
He studied in the Naval Academy, spent nine years in far-sea 
cruises, then graduated from the Military-Law Academy and served 
in the Justice Department as Assistant Prosecutor in various parts of 
Russia. In 1881 Durnovo transferred to the Department of the 
Interior and in three years became Director of the Police Depart- 
ment. At this post, one at that time of great power, he remained 
ten years. Then, because of a very unpleasant incident (which | 
will expose further), he was removed from this position, by a reso- 
lution of the Emperor Alexander III, which contained a sharp re- 
buke. It was not until seven years later, during the reign of Nicholas 
II, that he was able to return to government service. From 1900 to 
1905 he was Assistant Minister of the Interior consecutively under 
Sipyagin, Plehve, Svyatopolk-Mirsky and Bulygin. Count Witte, 
in spite of strong opposition, invited him to be Minister of the 
Interior in his cabinet. Together with the other members of this 
cabinet he resigned.in 1906, before the opening of the State Duma, 


| 


| 
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and was replaced by Stolypin. He was appointed to the Council of | 
State, where he was one of the leaders of the rightist group, and | 


*This did not prevent him later from often making mistakes in his appraisal of 
the situation in Western Europe. Trotsky was even more badly mistaken when he 
wrote in 1925 that social revolution in England was a matter of the nearest future. 
In 1936, after Leon Blum came to power in France, it was Trotsky again who said 


that social revolution had begun in France, and that Blum would be replaced by | 
the Communists, Leon Trotsky “La Revolution Frangaise a commencée” Ow ve le | 


France, Paris, 1936. 


*Vasily Yulevich Tolstoy was nicknamed “durnoy” (one meaning of which in | 


Russian is “ugly”). From his son Vikula stemmed the Durnovo family, one of 
whom, Konstantin, took part in the election of the first Romanov to the throne. 
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never returned to power. He presented his memorandum six months 
before the start of the First World War. It made no impression on 
the Tsar (at least we do not know that it did, and there were no 
visible results). In 1915 Durnovo died a natural death. This was 
rather unusual for a man holding so long in Russia the posts of 
Director of the Police Department, Assistant Minister of the In- 
terior and Minister of the Interior. The Social-Revolutionary Party 
had “condemned him to death,” but did not succeed in carrying out 
this verdict. 

Durnovo’s memorandum is based on the following premise: a 
war in Europe will break out in the near future, the chief reason 
for which will be Anglo-German economic rivalry. 

There is of course nothing yet remarkable in this prediction: war 
at that time was “in the air,” and many were speaking and writing 
about its possibility, some with horror, others, much more rarely, 
with elation. Durnovo spoke of the coming war objectively and 
realistically, from the point of view of common sense and practical 
advantage; he considered war to be senseless and extremely un- 
profitable for Russia. 

To begin with, Durnovo indicates the alignment of the chief 
powers in the war. On the one side will be Germany and Austria, on 
the other Russia, England, and France. This also, in itself, was not 
a proof of special foresight on the part of the author of the memo- 
randum, as such was at that time the most probable alignment. It is 
true that in Germany, between August 1 and August 4, 1914, many 
statesmen hoped that England would remain neutral and that the 
participants of the war would be Russia and France on the one side 
and Germany, Austro-Hungary, and Italy on the other. But such 
a belief was rather naive. Durnovo had no doubts on the subject, 
as he believed that the basic reason for the war was the British- 
German rivalry. Under these conditions England obviously could 
not remain neutral. 

Durnovo’s extraordinary foresight becomes evident in his analysis 
of the position of the other powers. Without any hesitation he states 
at once that Turkey will enter the war on the side of the German 
coalition. It is well known that at that time this was not by any 
means the opinion generally accepted by diplomats: the British and 
French had great hopes of keeping Turkey in her traditional posi- 
tion within the Anglo-French orbit. 

Just as confidently and unreservedly Durnovo predicts quite 
correctly the rdle of the small Slavonic countries: Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and Bulgaria (Poland and Czechoslovakia were not yet in- 
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dependent states at that time). He writes to the Tsar that Serbia and 
Montenegro will enter the war on the side of Russia, but that Bul- 
garia will go against her. This latter prediction was extremely un- 
orthodox. Even after the war had begun, and up to the last moment, 
it was not believed in Petersburg that Bulgaria would decide to go 
to war against Russia, her former liberator. 

Still more remarkable, in my opinion, was the prognosis regarding 
Japan. Durnovo writes that Japanese aspirations in general are 
directed towards the Philippines, Indo-China, Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo. He believes, nevertheless, that Japan in the existing situa- 
tion will not venture to challenge the Anglo-Russian coalition. On 


the contrary, he does not exclude the possibility that Japan will © 


come out against Germany. Here we find a prediction not only of 
events to come within six months or a year, but for twenty-five 
years ahead. At the time not a single important European states- 
man wrote or even thought of Japan’s desire to seize the Philippines, 
Indo-China, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. The more daring and 
brilliant then was this distinction between the general and tem- 
porary orientation of Japan’s policy. Both were discerned quite cor- 
rectly by Durnovo. 

No less remarkable was the prediction concerning Italy. Durnovo 
maintains that Italy will not come out on the side of Germany as 
this is not to her advantage. Much more probable is her adherence 
to the coalition of England, France and Russia. But, in any case, at 
first Italy will wait. Durnovo meant that Italy would bargain 
(though he does not use the word) and would come out (on the side 
of the Allies) after having stipulated for herself the most profitable 
terms of participation in the future division of the spoils. The posi- 
tion of Rumania, he says, will be practically the same. Rumania will 
remain neutral for a time, and then will throw her weight on the 
side of the winner. 

These predictions would still be incomplete if Durnovo had not 
raised in his memorandum the question of the United States. He 
was apparently the first politician of that time to do so. He makes 
the surmise that the United States will fight on the side of the Allies 
and underlines the basic difference between the United States and 
Japan. The United States is essentially hostile to Germany, while 
Japan is not essentially so, but only in certain specific political 
situations. 

Thus the whole alignment of powers in the coming war was fore- 
cast by Durnovo with complete and absolute accuracy. Everything 
happened as if to order. 
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The memorandum goes on to the question of the course the war 
will take. Here he deals almost exclusively with Russia. 

Durnovo asserts that Germany’s war preparation will exceed all 
expectations. He has the highest opinion of Germany’s military 
strength. Is Russia, he asks, ready for war? His answer is in the 
negative. This can be taken as a proof of civic courage. Durnovo’s 
memorandum was written for the Tsar and perhaps for two or 
three of the most important members of the government. He could 
not have failed to understand that this part of the memorandum 
would not please either the Tsar or the Ministers. If Russia 
was not prepared for war, whose fault was it if not theirs? 
Nevertheless, he did not fear to express all he thought, all that 
eventually proved to be the bitter truth. Russia was not ready for 
war.” “She has,” says Durnovo, “an insufficiently developed indus- 
try, an insufficient railroad system, too little heavy artillery, too few 
machine guns, too few fortified positions.” Moreover, “every war has 
invariably, up to now, been accompanied by a last word in military 
technique,” and technical backwardness is an unfavorable condition 
for such a “last word.” At the same time, the brunt of the war will 
fall on Russia, as England has no army, and France has an insufh- 
cient population. 

What wil! then happen, asks Durnovo, on the Russian front? 
Military reverses will come. The responsibility for them will be 
laid on the government, on the Tsarist régime. A smouldering dis- 
content, the ground for which in Russia is extremely favorable, will 
begin to spread. Preparations for a revolutionary outburst will be 
set in motion. Furthermore, in the fighting with the Germans the 
greater part of the regular officers of the army, who form the chief 
support of the Tsarist régime, will, of course, perish. Without them, 
the army, consisting of peasant soldiers and war-time officers re- 
cruited from the intelligentsia, cannot be relied upon. Durnovo states 
outright that war will almost inevitably bring Russia to revolution. 

He predicts also the course of the revolution. I consider this part 
of his prediction the most remarkable, as at that time absolutely no 
one else in Russia, except perhaps Lenin, thought as did Durnovo. 
He asserts that the liberal and moderate parties in Russia have no 
support in the masses, that neither the peasants nor the workers will 
follow them. “There is no one behind our opposition, it has no sup- 
port in the people, who see no difference between a government of 
bureaucrats or intellectuals.” Therefore, the moderate parties will 
be swept aside at the beginning of the revolution, just as the Tsarist 
government which they will have overthrown. What will then 
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happen? The army will be seized with the elemental peasant urge 
for the land. “The law-making institutions and the intelligentsia 
opposition parties, lacking any real authority in the eyes of the peo- 
le, will be unable to stay the turbulent waves of popular uprising 
that they themselves will have raised and Russia will be hurled 
into darkest anarchy, the outcome of which it is impossible even to 
surmise.” 

Durnovo barely mentions other countries except Germany. And 
here, in spite of his high opinion of the military might of the Empire 
of Wilhelm II, he is as pessimistic concerning it as he is about Russia. 
In his opinion revolution will also follow the war in Germany, as 
ground for it also exists there, although not to the same extent as in 
the empire of Nicholas II. In the final part of the memorandum 
Durnovo invariably speaks of the defeat of Germany in the war 
with the Allied coalition. He does not give his reasons. I know 
(though not from his memorandum) that Durnovo had his own point 

of view on war in general. To Clemenceau are attributed the words: 
“‘war is too serious an undertaking to be left to the military.” Appar- 
ently Durnovo, who had received a military education and served 
nine years in the navy, thought the same. This is to some degree 
apparent from his remarks, as cited above, that every war is ac- 
companied by a new development in the field of military technique 
and that technical backwardness is an unfavorable factor for such 
new development. This statement, substantiated in 1916-18 by the 
example of tanks, shows that he considered military success as mainly 
contingent on the industrial potentiality of a country. My knowledge 
of his ideas confirms this in full. Durnovo placed the industrial 
potentiality of England and the United States very high. He was by 
no means an Anglophile or an Americanophile, but he foresaw the 
decisive rdle of English and American industry and was partly 
guided by it in his prognosis. 

The conclusion to be drawn from his memorandum was simple. 
Russia will lose everything by the war. There will be a military 
defeat, which will bring with it the destruction of the monarchic 
form of government and of the capitalistic régime. A social revolu- 
tion will take place, the consequences of which cannot be appraised. 
The result of the war for Germany will not be much, better. These 
two countries, however, are the chief bulwark of political and social 
conservatism and of the monarchic idea. Therefore, both these coun- 
tries, and Russia, in particular, ought not in any case go to war. They 
must live in peace with each other. 

This conclusion is of little interest. It is as elementary and flat 
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as the political prognosis of Durnovo is complex, keen, and remark- 
able. To say “do not go to war” is to say practically nothing. An 
explanation should then have followed as to what to do with the 
German military party, with the boundless ambition of Wilhelm II, 
with the centuries-old aggressive tendencies of German political lit- 
erature, finally, with what was then called the “economic expansion” 
of Germany. I must note, that in his analysis of the reasons for war 
Durnovo used methods which might almost be called Marxist.* He 
was, in his way, an “economic materialist.” But there is not a sign of 
this in his conclusion. He simply advises one monarch to talk it over 
and come to an agreement with another monarch. And then all will 
be well. 

In the brilliancy of its prognosis, however, I know of no other 
document which can compare with Durnovo’s memorandum. It 
consists wholly of predictions, and all these predictions have come 
true with astounding accuracy. And they were made by a man who 
had never been active in foreign policy. A plain police official who 
had dedicated nearly all his life to police duties foresaw that 
which the greatest minds and the most famous statesmen did not 
foresee! 


II 


Durnovo’s memorandum was found by the Bolsheviks in the 
papers of Nicholas II and appeared in Soviet publications, first in 
excerpts, under the editorship of Professor Tarlé,’ and then in full, 
edited by Michael Pavlovich.” Both the editors, in introductory 
notes, speak with great praise of the intellect and insight of the 
author of the memorandum. Professor Tarlé calls it the “swan song 
of the conservative school.” 

I must confess that when I first read the document I had doubts 
as to its authenticity. It is true that the Bolsheviks, when the matter 


‘Several other statesmen of the old Russian régime showed an amusing secret sym- 
pathy for the Marxist line of reasoning. As far back as in the eighties of the past 
century the extremely reactionary statesman Count Dmitry Tolstoy told the future 
German chancellor Biihlow, then attached to the German Embassy in Petersburg, 
that if monarchy fell in Russia, it would be replaced by communism: “le commu- 
nisme de M. Karl Marx de Londres, qui vient de mourir et dont j’ai étudié atten- 
tivement et avec intérét les théories.” (Memoirs of prince von Bihlow, I, 576.). 

SE. V. Tarlé. “Germanskaya orientatsyya i P. N. Durnovo v 1914 godu.” Byloe, 
XIX, 161-176. 


““Zapiska Durnovo,” Krasnaya Nov’, No. 10, 1922, pp. 178-199. English trans- 
lation in F. A. Golder’s Documents of Russian History 1914-1917, New York, 1927. 
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does not concern their own party or, more particularly, the réles 
of Stalin and Trotsky in the history of the Russian Revolution and 
the Civil War, are usually honest in their publication of historical 
documents; they do not falsify them. Besides, the Bolsheviks could 
not have been in the least interested in falsely attributing remark- 
able political foresight to a reactionary dignitary of the old régime. 
Nevertheless, some doubts arose in my mind. Durnovo’s predictions 
were really too successful, a hundred per cent correct. I there- 
fore questioned several former statesmen, living in exile, who, be- 
cause of their position in 1914 or from personal relationships, could 
have known of memoranda presented to Emperor Nicholas II. 
I received confirmation that the Durnovo memorandum was not 
apocryphal—the original was actually presented to the Tsar in Feb- 
ruary 1914, and copies of it were given to two, or perhaps three, of 
the most important ministers of that time. One of the men I inter- 
viewed had lived, in 1914, in the same house as Durnovo, and had 
often met him (although they were neither close associates nor held 
similar political opinions). He told me that Durnovo, as early as 
1913, if not before, had talked to him in the same vein as the views 
expounded in his memorandum. There cannot, therefore, be any 
doubt as to the authenticity of the memorandum. 

I took the opportunity to question the former statesmen as to the 
personality of P. N. Durnovo, as nothing has been written about 
him, except for casual mention in various volumes of reminiscences. 
In the newest Russian historical literature he is not touched upon at 
all. I also questioned some revolutionists, now in emigration, who 
due to their former activity had had dealings with Durnovo in his 
capacity of Director of the Police Department and of Assistant Min- 
ister and Minister of the Interior. 

Both these groups agreed, in general, in their evaluation of Dur- 
novo. “He was a clever man,” said Count V. N. Kokovtsev, former 
President of the Council of Ministers under the old régime. “He 
was a clever chap,” said a man who, in his time, while perhaps not 
himself planning to assassinate Durnovo, at least was in sympathy 
with those who had such an idea in mind. There are no two opinions 
about the great worldly wisdom of the author of the memorandum. 
Count Witte,’ in whose cabinet Durnovo was a minister, and the 
well-known revolutionist A. I. Ivanchin-Pisarev,* who had dealings 


"Graf S. Yu. Witte. Vospominaniya, Berlin, 1921, II, 64-66; 97 and 109. 


®A. I. Ivanchin-Pisarev. Vospominaniya o P. N. Durnovo. Katorga i Ssylka. Mor 
cow, 1930, Book 7 (68). 
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with Durnovo in connection with various arrests and deportations 
to which he was subjected during the old régime, speak of the man 
in approximately the same terms. 

In money matters he was honest, and no one had ever accused 
him of any form of corruption. He had a family, and very likely 
expenses outside the family, but no fortune, and he was always in 
need of money. He played the stock-market, but without much suc- 
cess. On one occasion, having lost heavily, ‘he turned to the Tsar 
for help. There was nothing uncommon in this; at all times in 
Tsarist Russia persons close to the throne, in emergencies, applied 
to the Tsar for help. Usually, such requests were made to the Tsar 
through the intermediary of a third person. Durnovo on this occa- 
sion asked the Minister of Finance, Witte, to obtain for him sixty 
thousand roubles (about 30,000 dollars), but Witte, who did not 
favor this custom, refused to do so. Durnovo then turned to the 
Minister of the Interior Sipyagin, who finally obtained this sum 
for him, despite the fact that the Emperor Nicholas II at that time 
was not too kindly disposed towards Durnovo. Much later, at the 
time of Durnovo’s final retirement, the Tsar made him a present of 
two hundred thousand roubles. 

Of the men from the revolutionary camp, whom I questioned 
about Durnovo, there was not one who said that he was harsh or 
cruel. On the contrary, all admitted (in this regard agreeing with 
the statesmen of the old régime) that he was rather a well-disposed 
man with a slight, and perhaps even not so slight, leaning towards 
cynicism. When he could do someone a service, without much 
trouble, he did so. As an official he committed not a few illegalities. 
Among other things, as a firm believer in human corruptibility, he 
tried his utmost to influence green revolutionists to collaborate with 
the Police Department by giving “inside information” on the work 
of their organizations. This was something in between the idea of 
agent provocateur and the practice of police in most countries. 

He had no hate for the revolutionaries. His attitude towards 
them was one of gentle irony, and to those whom he considered 
to be intelligent and gifted men (like the writers Korolenko and An- 
nensky, and the scientist Klements) he even strove to be useful, in 
so far as this depended on him. If he was asked to do a small official 
favor he usually would not refuse, and in cases when the matter did 
not depend on him alone he would give helpful advice. He also had 
some eccentricities well know to his immediate subordinates. These 
would, for instance, warn petitioners who sought an interview with 
Durnovo: “do not address him formally as ‘Your Excellency,’ he 
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hates it; address him, as one intellectual to another, by the first 
name and patronymic—Peter Nikolaevich.” Interviewing peti- 
tioners, he would grasp the essence of the matter at once, without 
lengthy explanations, and his replies were brief: “very well,” or 
“T cannot do it,” and his word could be firmly relied upon. He 
would willingly invite outstanding revolutionists to come into his 
study, and then enter with them into conversations on political 
topics, at times urging some of them to write their memoirs. I do 
not think that he cared very much for history, but revolution in- 
terested him as a significant psychological phenomenon. During the 
lull in the revolutionary movement, which followed the crushing of 
the revolutionary party “Narodnaya Volya,” he complained of 
“boring business.” Before, that is during the peak of the terrorist 
activity of the “Narodnaya Volya,” at the time of the attempts on the 
lives of the Tsar and the Ministers “business” was “more interest- 
ing.” As is known, one of the chief leaders of the above-mentioned 
party, Lev Tikhomirov, eventually sent in from abroad a petition 
for pardon, stating that a complete change had taken place in his 
political views. Tikhomirov actually was pardoned (probably not 
without Durnovo’s intervention) and returned to St. Petersburg. 
Durnovo arranged a dinner in his honor, although he knew per- 
fectly well that only three or four years ago this revolutionist had 
plotted against the life of the Tsar. Durnovo was convinced that he 
would get from Tikhomirov valuable information on other revolu- 
tionists. However, he was mistaken, Tikhomirov categorically re- 
fused to give away his former comrades. This surprised Durnovo 
and even “aroused his indignation.” 

Let us, however, be fair to him. Against the background of present 
day political police and their methods, against the background of 
the activity of various Himmlers, Gestapos and GPUs, Durnovo 
stands out very favorably. He believed in pecuniary bribery, but the 
thought never entered his head that it was possible to draw informa- 
tion from a man by means of torture. He did not have a single case 
of this kind to his account; no one even ever accused him of it. As 
regards his intelligence it would, of course, be ridiculous even to 
make a comparison between him and the various European 
Himmlers. 

I shall add one more feature which is to a certain extent an “in- 
trusion” into Durnovo’s personal life. Although he has now been 
dead more than a quarter of a century, I would not presume to 
touch upon it, were it not for the fact that it has already been re- 
ferred to in print. The event which was the cause for Durnovo’s dis- 
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missal in 1893, with an extremely sharp rebuke from Alexander III, 
| js mentioned not only in the memoirs of the revolutionist Ivanchin- 
Pisarev, but also in those of Count Witte. The chief of the Russian 
political police was all his life a passionate admirer of women. He 
had many love affairs, during which he forgot everything. One of 
these love affairs cost him dearly. One day a young and very pretty 
petitioner came to see him to plead for her brother, an ensign, who 
had become involved in some apparently insignificant political affair. 

Durnovo fell violently in love with the fair petitioner. Her request 
was granted; her brother was “punished” only by being sent on a dis- 
tant cruise. A correspondence sprang up between the all-powerful 
chief of police and the lady, which at least on his side was of an 
extremely impassioned nature. He wrote in one of his letters that 
when she was kind, he felt such a surge of humanitarianism that he 
would like to free every political prisoner; her indifference, on the 
' other hand, provoked him to such fury that he was ready to send 
scores of men to the gallows! This love was not returned. The lady 
bestowed her favors on one of the foreign ambassadors in St. Peters- 
burg. Durnovo, beside himself with jealousy, committed an act 
which had no precedent. He ordered his agents (that is the agents 
of the police department) to secretly enter the building of the 
foreign embassy, to search the ambassador’s papers and steal the 
lady’s letters! This was done. The Ambassador, however, lodged a 
personal complaint with Alexander III against this act of the chief 
of the Russian police. The Emperor who did not mince words, even 
when addressing dignitaries, wrote the resolution: “Remove this 
swine within twenty-four hours.” Durnovo was immediately dis- 
| missed. His career was interrupted for seven years. And after these 
| years, even during the reign of Nicholas II, his friends had much 
dificulty in having him readmitted to government service. Count 
Witte writes that many years later the Dowager Empress Maria 
Feodorovna for a long time refused to appoint Durnovo’s daughter 
as lady in waiting; she did not wish to extend a favor to the daughter 
of a man whom her husband had called a “swine.” 

The relations between Witte, of whom I wrote in the first issue 
of The Russian Review, and Durnovo were peculiar. Each valued 
the other for his capacities but neither liked the other. In his 
memoirs Witte constantly refers to Durnovo’s intelligence, experi- 
ence, and energy. He also stresses his courage. At the height of the 
terrorist activity of the revolutionary parties, Durnovo, who was 


*Witte, Vospominaniya, Il, 64. 
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marked for death and who was constantly trailed by terrorists, defied 
danger. “He had a very dear friend, a lady, whom he visited daily, 
causing considerable worry to his body-guards.”"* At the same time 
Witte considered Durnovo to be totally unprincipled. 

It must be noted that the entrance of Durnovo into Witte’s cab- 
inet, after the promulgation of the constitution, was the chief reason 





why even the moderate liberals refused to join this cabinet, although | 


Witte urged them to do so. Guchkov, Shipov, and Prince Trubet- 
skoi told Witte that they were ready to cooperate with him, but not 
with Durnovo. Witte immediately let the latter know of this attitude, 


“What have they against me?” asked Durnovo. “I answered,” tells | 


Witte, “that they gave no explanation, but that probably the reason 
was his affairs with women, of which there had been much talk in 
the past. He replied ‘Yes, in that I am guilty.’ On this we parted.”™ 


In this “explanation” Count Witte was, of course, avoiding the | 


issue, or just joking. The trouble was not in his “affairs with wo- 
men,” not even the affair connected with the papers of a foreign 


ambassador. This had been to a large extent forgotten. The trouble | 


was that the former head of the Department of Police was an odious 
figure to entire liberal Russia. He was regarded as a bitter reaction- 





, This reputation of his was extremely surprising to Witte, who | 


knew, through his official contacts, that in conversations and in con- 
ferences Durnovo expressed liberal thoughts and, due to his great 
intelligence, was usually against reactionary measures and sugges- 
tions (in particular he was a defender of the Jews and an opponent 
of anti-semitic measures). Furthermore since Durnovo knew the 
police business thoroughly, a fact which seemed of paramount im- 
portance in revolutionary times, Witte sacrificed the participation of 
liberals and invited Durnovo to the post of Minister of the Interior. 
Later, he considered that in doing so he had made a serious mistake. 
According to Witte’s own words, Durnovo, having realized that the 
former was not popular in high places, began at once to intrigue 
against him! 

This is highly probable. Witte’s characterization of Durnovo is very 
nearly correct. But if the creator of the Russian constitution under- 
estimated at the time Durnovo’s readiness to serve any ideas, then, at 
the time he wrote his memoirs, he also underestimated the latter’s 
mental capacities. Although he speaks highly of Durnovo’s intellect, 
Witte never imagined that this cunning, experienced police official 


Witte, Vospominaniya, Il, 288. 
MWitte, op. cit., II, 94. 
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was a man of exceptional perspicacity and that he would leave as a 
legacy a historical prediction of such remarkable depth and power. 
Count Witte apparently had never heard of Durnovo’s “memo- 
randum.” Both these men died at almost the same time. 


iil. 


What quality of mind gives a man the ability to predict future 
events? It is very difficult to say. I think that it is a different one for 
different people. Not long ago Stewart Robb recalled the amazing 
verses (on “aviation!”) written in the first half of the eighteenth 
century by the poet Thomas Gray: 


The time will come when thou shalt lift thine eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies; 

While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 

Stare at the flying fleets of wondrous birds. 


England, so long the mistress of the sea, 
Where winds and waves confess her sovereignty, 
Her ancient triumphs yet shall bow on high 
And reign the sovereign of the conquered sky. 


These verses are of course remarkable, and the more remarkable 
because Thomas Gray, “the most learned of English poets,” was 
neither a philosopher, nor a politician, nor a technical man. It was 
just a completely disconnected lightning flash, un coup de génie, 
which happened to a man who was, at any rate, not a genius. 

Another example, Andrew Dickson White, in an article written 
a long time ago about Thomas Jefferson, said: “The real secret of 
his power was, first of all, that Jefferson saw infinitely deeper into 
the principles of the rising democracy, and infinitely farther into its 
future working than any other man of his time. Those who earnestly 
read him will often halt astounded at proofs of a foresight in him 
almost miraculous.” 

Despite the writers who are busy debunking Jefferson, I think 
A. D. White was entirely right. Jefferson was in truth a man of 
deep insight, which was based on two elements. First, a rich political 
and diplomatic experience, in its kind equal to that ‘of Bismarck or 
Talleyrand. This he proved by the purchase of Louisiana. Contrary 
to the large majority, of American and French politicians, he con- 
sidered Louisiana a most valuable acquisition for the United 
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States. Only he, and Napoleon who sold it, knew its value; but 


Napoleon, then beginning a new war with England, saw no possi- | 
bility of keeping it for France, and preferred to sell it for fifteen 


million dollars to the United States rather than lose it in any case 
and get nothing in return. Napoleon understood what a treasure he 


was selling for a pittance. Jefferson understood what a treasure he | 


was acquiring—despite the opinion of “experts,” without the sanc- 
tion of Congress. “This was the boldest step that a president of the 
United States has ever yet taken,” says Bryce in the American Com- 








monwealth. And the way Jefferson chose the time for the deal, the | 


way he took advantage of Napoleon’s almost desperate situation, 
the way he persuaded Napoleon, with a slight intimation of a threat 
(while having no idea of fighting for Louisiana)—all this proves his 
great intelligence and his vast experience as a statesman. 

This is one element of his insight. But there is still another. I find 
it difficult to formulate. Possibly it borders on “wishful thinking,” 


iF 2) 
~~ --—----— 


in certain situations even wishful thinking, becoming an act of will | 


is a sign of strength and not weakness in a statesman. By instinct, 
with all his heart, Jefferson felt that the ideas of the Declaration of 
Independence satisfied both the interests of the people and their 
spiritual requirements. His faith in these ideas is inseparable from 
Jefferson’s personality. It was part of his very nature. It never weak- 
ened either in the worst days of the War of Independence, the worst 
days of the French Revolution, or in the worst days of the Bourbon 
reaction. On the day that Louis XVIII ascended the throne of his 
ancestors, the preceding quarter century of the world’s history might 


have, and must have, seemed a “devil’s farce,” as says a character | 


of a great Russian writer. In those days Jefferson’s ideas were pure 
wishful thinking. And, nevertheless, these ideas conquered the nine- 
teenth century and, as we all hope (wishful thinking! ), will win in 
the twentieth. 


But man is a complicated being. One can gamble on the best side of | 


his nature—and win. One can gamble on the worst—and also win. 
P. N. Durnovo did not believe in the good in human nature. One of 
his predecessors, Potapov, used to say: “I have never trusted a single 


man and I have never had to regret it.”” This was likewise the phil- | 
osophy of Durnovo. For a certain period of time he won. History | 


unfolded not as he would have wished, but exactly as he foresaw. 

I have been told that in the last years of his life he spent his time 
reading books on philosophy and politics, reading them with a “wry | 
smile.” Great intellects, noble souls, dreamt of the path along which 
humanity should advance. But before his death the old police official, | 
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it | who had had good opportunity to study the worst side of human 
| nature, could have answered them with his wry smile: “No, not 
there at all will humanity go—here is where it will go 


}»» 











The St. Petersburg Renaissance 


By M. V. Dosuyinsky 


digo art, after many years of stagnation and decline, reached | 


a new peak i in the period between the end of the last century 
and the Revolution of 1917. 


| 


In contrast to the preceding years, the art of this period was | 


essentially esthetic and of unprecedented intensity of creative effort. 
Its outstanding feature was an unfettered individualism. 

These twenty years of pre-revolutionary art can be considered 
as consisting of two separate phases, divided by the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905. The years immediately preceding 1905 were notable 
for the remarkable unity of enthusiasm which arose in St. Peters- 
burg, where the nucleus of the new artistic life was being formed. 
The new movement bore the character of a “Russian Europeanism” 
and was of a definitely Petersburg style. The years following the 
Revolution of 1905 witnessed an even greater development of 
creative effort, but lacked, however, the former unity, for artistic 
life was then being simultaneously attracted both to St. Petersburg 
and to Moscow, two centers which differed so widely in their char- 
acter. 

Because of the complexity of artistic developments in the period 
between the two revolutions, I shall touch upon them only in gen- 
eral terms, while describing more fully the period prior to 1905- 





1906. It was during this period that the periodical, The World of | 


Art [Mir Iskusstva]} inaugurated the new movement in art, which 
may well be called the St. Petersburg Renaissance. 

The very name, The World of Art, defined not only the activity 
of the periodical itself, but also that of all the artists who first took 
part in its organization, as well as those who joined it later. Its 
cultural influence extended not only throughout the period of 
Russian artistic life which ended with the Revolution of 1917, but 
made itself felt even in Soviet Russia, despite the new régime’s 
negative attitude towards the so-called “bourgeois art.” 

I 


The first impulse to the whole new movement was given in 1899, 


by the appearance in St. Petersburg of The World of Art. It was | 
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founded by a small group of highly cultured and gifted individuals, 
united from youth by close bonds of friendship and a common in- 
terest in art. This group was headed by one of the most talented and 
highly educated men active in the field of Russian culture, the artist 
and critic—later a historian of art-—Alexander Benois. Also included 
in this group was a man of exceptional originality and organizing 
ability—Dyagilev. 

The new review did not advocate any special school of painting. 
As its name indicated, its interests were universal, embracing all 
forms of artistic effort and posing problems of exceptional breadth 
and complexity. 

The first actual problem was to unite all that was already emerg- 
ing of originality and talent in Russian art. The new movement had 
been ripening for a decade, but its expression had so far been dis- 
connected and individual.* New ideas were “floating in the air,” 
and the need of the moment, one might say a historical necessity, 
was the appearance of an organ which would unify the new forces 
and express their ideas. 

No theories or principles were proclaimed. Individualism and 
artistic personality were placed first, regardless of any school, form, 
or inner conception of the artistic effort. In spite of extreme indiv- 
idualism, a certain unity was created by The World of Art, through 
the very fact that it strove to unify “all art.” This “unity in multi- 
formity” was the distinguishing feature of the movement and of its 
exhibitions, of which Dyagilev was the chief organizer. Whatever 
one may think of his “enlightened dictatorship,” the absolute au- 
thority that he exercised played an important part in the first steps of 
the new artistic life. 

In place of the old type artists, mostly narrow specialists, ap- 
peared a new generation of men of broad European culture and 
many-sided talents, full of enthusiasm and faith in their work. In 
later years, summarizing the activity of the new periodical, Dyagilev 
wrote: “We were used to thinking that we were right, and only 
the force of our conviction that it was either we or nobody upheld us 
in the unequal fight for those truths which to us were all too 
evident.” 

The first of these “evident truths” was that art in Russia needed 
renovation, that both taste and critical thought stood on a very low 
level and could be raised only by a vigorous cultural effort. It was 


*Such were, for example, the paintings of Korovin, Levitan, Serov, Vrubel, Vas- 
netsov, and others. 
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imperative to give support and an outlet to the awakening new 
forces, and to bring Russian art into revivifying contact with the new 
currents of the West. 

The problems confronting The World of Art were, thus, educa- 
tional and reformatory, and the work done towards solving them in 
just a few years brought about an actual revolution in Russian art 
and laid the foundation for all its further development. So much | 
talent made its appearance during these few years, in every domain | 
of art, that the first years of the Russian Renaissance may well be | 
likened to similar fabulous crops which are sometimes, though very 
rarely, registered in history. 


II 


One of the first problems of The World of Art was to overcome 
the bad taste and the stagnation that was then prevalent in Russian 
art. The most authoritative artistic group at that time was the so- | 
called “Society of Itinerant Exhibitions” (Peredvizhniki). The 
members of this group of realist artists had been considered in their 
time liberal, progressive, and even revolutionary because of their 
rejection of academic conservatism. But at the time The World of | 
Art made its appearance, their work had fallen into complete de- 
cline. These artists had always placed purely artistic problems in 
second place, and their devotion to the “art of exposure” ideals and 
to “civic” motifs, which were the echoes of the popular mood of the 
past epoch, had deteriorated into shallow and trite “story telling.” 
It was against such a lowering of artistic standards, as well as against 
the deadening influence of the Academy, that the sharpest and most 
poisonous darts of The World of Art were aimed from the first 
moment of its existence. 

The review proclaimed cne of the elementary truths, forgotten at 
the time; that it is not the subject which is of most importance in 
art, but its form—painting, composition, and its inner spiritual 
essence. 

The sharp attacks by The World of Art against the general 
backwardness and prevalent routine, as well as the work itself of 
the new artists, aroused great indignation in part of the press and in 
official artistic circles. But this opposition, and the offensive epithets 

of “decadents,” “amateurs,” and so forth, aimed at The World of 
Art only gave added impetus to those who were the real enthusiasts 
of renovation. 

The World of Art’s propaganda for the new Western art, whose 
influence could really have refreshed Russian painting and brought 
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it out of its impasse, seemed just as daring. It might be said that the 
new review was again “opening a window into Europe,” and this 
“Europeanism,” in the opinion of the nationally-minded circles, 
was most unorthodox. 

However, in spite of its Europeanism, The World of Art prized 
deeply all that was truly and authentically Russian in art, and crit- 
icized only that which was artificially national. Russian art had been 
for a long time out of touch with that of the West, since, under the 
influence of various nationalistic theories which had predominated 
for over half a century, such communion was regarded as dangerous 
for Russian originality. The fact overlooked was that the whole 
history of art represents a continuous interweaving of many influ- 
ences and interchange of ideas, and that Russian art in its most flour- 
ishing periods had been nourished by the salutary influences of the 
West. Many examples show that foreign forms assumed on Russian 
soil a genuinely Russian character. For instance, the Kremlin, in 
Moscow, the pride of Russian architecture, was a product of Italian 
architects of the Renaissance. The Italo-French classicism, so popu- 
lar in Russia in the beginning of the nineteenth century, became the 
“Russian Empire” style, the real Russian style of so many of our 
towns and country places. Even Russian iconography, which would 
seem to be the most indigenous form of all Russian art, had Byzantium 
for its direct source of inspiration. Finally, the strong influence ex- 
ercised in Russia by Western art in the eighteenth century did not 
hinder Russian portrait painters of that time from being genuinely 
Russian artists and fully equal to those of Europe. 

In proclaiming these ideas, which went counter to those generally 
accepted, T'’he World of Art showed a much deeper understanding 
of the very essence of “national” art than that which prevailed 
among its opponents. It held that the “Russian” in art does not de- 
pend only on folk motifs or folk subjects. The “Russian spirit” 
manifests itself spontaneously, and in the most unexpected forms, and 
truly national art cannot be created artificially, “to order.” The 
so-called Russian style in church architecture and ornamental art of 
the nineteenth century was but a soulless compilation of ready made 
“Russian motifs” and was therefore false and quasi-Russian. 


III 
During the nineteenth century, Russian art gradually lost its 


Architecture of Thon, Bogomolov, Parland; ornamental art of Hartman, Roller, 
Ropet, and others, 
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feeling for style, which in certain periods of its history had been all- 
pervasive. By the time The World of Art made its first appearance 
the whole field of decorative art—the field where one or another 
style is most apparent—was at a complete standstill and on a low 
level of taste. In this, however, Russian art was not an excep- 
tion; in the West the same period was marked by a similar “lack of 
style.” England was the first, in the eighteen sixties, to stage a re- 
vival in this field, followed soon by Germany. In Russia, however, 
this revival passed completely unnoticed. 

The World of Art turned to style as a necessary reaction against 
the general inertia and lack of individuality in art, and its achieve- 
ments in this field, as well as the new creative work that it en- 
couraged, were most. refreshing. In the review’s interest in style, 
critics saw a kind of “hot house” estheticism and did not notice 
the true idealism, which was essentially the mainspring of the whole 
movement. The World of Art had the courage to again pronounce 
the long despised word “beauty” and to insist that creative power 
could be all-pervading, that there was no sphere so insignificant 
that it would be unworthy of the artist’s attention. Creative effort 
was not limited to painting pictures, beauty could and should enter 
into all phases of life. 

At The World of Art’s exhibitions, examples of the new Western 
decorative art were shown as well as some of the new Russian work 
in this field.* 

The still more ambitious design of presenting artistic “interiors,” 
made entirely according to artists’ sketches, brought about the ap- 
pearance of Contemporary Art [Sovremennoe Iskusstvo],* a publica- 
tion closely akin to The World of Art. With the same aim in view 
exhibitions of The World of Art were organized. Arranged by 
Dyagilev after the European model these were in the most unim- 
peachable taste. 

A very important achievement of The World of Art was the crea- 
tion of a completely new field—that of the artistic book. All printing 
facilities were available and good methods of reproduction, but all 
that had been done until then, especially in de luxe editions, was in 
the worst possible taste. In the West, however, especially in Eng- 


SJewelry by Lalique (France) and Tiffany (America), ceramics, embroideries, 
and furniture made in the work-shops of Abramtsev and Talashkin. 

*This journal in which “interior” designs of Bakst, Benois, Lanceray, Korovin, 
Golovin and Grabar were published was founded by Prince Shcherbatov, von Meck, 
and Grabar in St. Petersburg in 1902, and was shortlived. The public was not yet 
ready to appreciate and support such a publication. 
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land, artistic editions and illustrations had reached a high level 
of excellence owing to the activity of William Morris, Walter Crane, 
and others. The graphic art of Aubrey Beardsley was of excep- 
tional refinement and perfection, and he became one of the “idols” 
of The World of Art. 

The periodical began by making its own issues an example of a 
highly artistic publication. All its members took part with equal 
diligence and enthusiasm in the development of its form, lay-out, 
lettering and cover page, and some of the issues were real master- 
pieces.” Although the graphic technique was eclectic in its essence,’ the 
work in this field led to the development of a definitely individual 
style, while the group as a whole was notable for the purity and 
precision of design so characteristic of the St. Petersburg school. 
Thus, it may be said that on the pages of The World of Art was laid 
the foundation of a technique on which was built the artistic book 
of the subsequent period. This art reached its highest point about 
1906, when numerous new artistic publications appeared to join 
those which had first started the new movement. 

Another sphere of art—stage designing—likewise called for ren- 
ovation. Many of the members of The World of Art had an inborn 
inclination for this form of art, and it was natural that they should 
turn their attention to this field. Stage designing everywhere was 
in the hands of specialized craftsmen, who followed established 
standards and reflected the generally prevailing low level of taste. 
A revival was started, however, at the end of the last century in 
Moscow (Mamontov’s Theatrical Circle)’ and was warmly wel; 
comed by The World of Art. In St. Petersburg its vivifying influ- 
ence penetrated even into the impregnable stronghold of the Im- 
perial Theaters.* This was but the beginning of the future develop- 


*The first “book” work was done by K. A. Somov, Leon Bakst, Alexander Benois, 
A. I. Golovin, K. A. Korovin, E. E. Lanceray, S. P. Yaremich and M. V. Dobu- 
jinsky. 

*Many influences played a part: the eighteenth century, the ancient Russian book, 
contemporary Western graphics, and especially Aubrey Beardsley. 

"The Moscow artists Polenov, Vasnetsov, Malyutin and Korovin were pioneers 
in this work. 

*Prince Volkonsky, Director of the Imperial Theaters, invited The World of Art 
group to collaborate with him, but various misunderstandings that arose caused this 
scheme to fail. Later, during the directorship of Telyakovsky, the artists Golovin 
and Korovin made scenery for many productions. Bakst made the stage setting for 
“Fairy of Dolls” and the tragedies “Hippolyte” and “Oedipus.” Benois—for the 
“Gotterdimmerung” and the ballets “Giselle” and “Petrushka” and for the opera 
“The Queen of Spades.” 
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ment of stage designing in Russia which reached its height in the 
period following the first Russian Revolution of 1905, at the time 
when new forms of theatrical art were also beginning to flourish. 

The artists who played a part in the regeneration of the theater 
were unhampered by any established traditions and seemed to have 
an inborn “theatrical sense.” The very nature of their artistic ten- 
dencies made them particularly fitted for stage designing. These 
artists “from outside” brought with them their own individual ap- 
proach and the rich endowment of their culture. 

Stage designing at that time was an undeveloped art in the West 
as well as in Russia, and these artists, therefore, were real pioneers 
in the field. Besides their sense of style, which so distinguished The 
World of Art group, these men had a leaning towards the art of the 
past and the ability to penetrate into the spirit of an epoch. But their 
chief achievement in the new theater was the creation of an artistic 
ensemble as an expression of a single artistic will. 


IV 


The artists standing in the forefront of the new movement were 
deeply interested in the history and art of the past centuries, and the 
creative work of many of them tended to be based on historical sub- 
jects. This “retrospectiveness,” as the tendency was called, bore an 
intimate and lyrical character in contrast to the usually realistic and 
epic character of traditional “historical painting.” Some of these 
artists, namely, Benois, Somov, and Bakst, were under the spell of 
the eighteenth century, but were also attracted by the romantic 
eighteen thirties and eighteen forties. Others, like Serov and again 
Bakst, were carried away by the East and ancient Greece. Still others, 
like Roerich and Bilibin, were trying to “resurrect” ancient Russia.’ 

This leaning towards the past may now seem to be a kind of 
romanticism, a skeptical sentimentalism (very far removed, of 
course, from its initial model), but whatever one may call the feel- 
ing which underlay this retrospectiveness, it was sincere and spon- 
taneous, a feature of the time and a product of a refined culture. As 
such it was of major importance in the art of the St. Petersburg 
Renaissance. 

Architecture, which had played such a prominent réle in the 
past, interested especially The World of Art. A new genre appeared, 
heretofore entirely overlooked by Russian art; that of “architectural 


®°Greatly respected in T'he World of Art circles was the work of Surikov who long 
before their time had shown a genius for divining the spirit of the Russian past. 
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landscape,” the first exponent of which was Alexander Benois, in his 
Versailles compositions. The architectural beauty of St. Petersburg 
. exercised a great influence on many artists and gave them a multi- 
tude of themes. The St. Petersburg of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century was considered to be a city unique for the beauty and 

ndeur of its architectural ensembles, created by the most famous 
architects of the time.”® 

During the period of gradual decline in taste that followed (a de- 
, dine that took place in Europe also), the beauty of St. Petersburg 
ceased to be appreciated. Even its outward appearance began to 
change, and many of the fine buildings vanished or were mutilated. 
But on the whole St. Petersburg still remained a beautiful and 
highly original city. 

The World of Art revived the former admiration for the beauty 
, of St. Petersburg and again called attention to its originality. Even 
its European character was proclaimed to be an especially “Russian 
phenomenon.” 

St. Petersburg could not fail to stir the imagination. Here it stood 
before one’s eyes, with its Neva, its granite embankment, its cast 
iron railings, its magnificent palaces, the golden spires of the 
Admiralty and of the fortress of Sts. Peter and Paul. It was es- 
pecially beautiful in the spring with its magic “white nights,” and 
in winter under its blanket of snow—all that had once so inspired 
the poet Pushkin. But there was also another aspect of the same city 
—the sombre lodgings of the poor, its black canals filled with barges, 
the periods of dark days and endless rains—the St. Petersburg of 
Dostoevsky. 

These direct impressions and especially the old etchings and en- 
gravings, intimately and with touching detail portraying the former 
aspect of St. Petersburg, the history itself of the “city of the Great 
| Peter,” and all that it has given to our poetry and literature, could 
| not but be a fertile soil for creative work."* When, in 1902, there 
appeared an issue of The World of Art dedicated to St. Petersburg 
architecture, containing sketches which gave a new outlook on the 
| beauties of the city and a brilliant article by Alexander Benois, it 
was a real revelation. 


"The Italians: Rastrelli, Rinaldi, Quarenghi; the Frenchmen: Vallin de la 
Mothe, Thomon; the Russians: Rossi, Zakharov, Bazhenov, Voronikhin, A. Briillow, 
V. P. Stasov, and others. 


“Outstanding paintings of old St. Petersburg were those of the author of this 
| uticle [Ed.]. 
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The new European period of Russian history, begun by Peter 
the Great, made St. Petersburg not only the official center of the 
government, but also the chief center of learning and culture in 
Russia. Russian intellectual life was also much indebted to Moscow, 
which gave a great deal to St. Petersburg (much more than St. 
Petersburg gave to Moscow), but it can be asserted that, with but 
few exceptions, all the outstanding achievements in Russian litera- 
ture, poetry, architecture, music, and the theater, would not have 
taken place without St. Petersburg. A peculiar Russian-European 
“amalgamation” took place in St. Petersburg, but at the same time 
this St. Petersburg culture during two centuries was fundamentally 
national. 

St. Petersburg itself had undoubtedly a soul of its own. The 
whole complex of impressions spoke of something significant, austere, 
indestructible, and majestic. It was natural, therefore, for the Rus- 
sian artistic renaissance, which began in St. Petersburg, to bear a 
definitely St. Petersburg character, and this not only in spirit. The 
whole creative effort of The World of Art group, with its definitely 
graphic tendency, its striving for the purity and precision of lines, 
may be said to be organically linked with the stern outlook of the 
city, the restful lines of its silhouette, and the harmony of its en- 
semble. 

St. Petersburg was the opposite of Moscow in every way. They 
represented opposite poles of Russian culture, this dualism being 
an exceptional feature of Russian history. St. Petersburg was ra- 
tional, restrained, semi-European—“the capital”; Moscow, on the 
other hand, was emotional, semi-Asiatic—“a big village.” This, of 
course, is only a rough definition, which omits the finer differences 
between the two capitals. 

The outer aspect of Moscow was in sharp contrast to that of 
St. Petersburg. In Moscow all was color, variety, broken and ornate 
contours. Just as motley was its mode of life and its culture. This 
naturally could not help but react on the creative effort originating 
in Moscow, which always bore the Moscow stamp of freedom and 
vastness, effusiveness, and a great and often naive spontaneity. It was 
natural that all excesses in art found an immediate response in Mos- 
cow and not in the skeptical and restrained St. Petersburg. 

One might say that both these worlds, of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, supplemented each other, and in this continual opposition, 
combined with a mutual attraction, Russian artistic life continued to 
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develop. The sense of mutual opposition was ever present in the 
artistic life of the two cities, but Te World of Art with its broad 
outlook succeeded in attracting to itself all that was most forward- 
looking and talented in Moscow artistic circles. The reverse, Mos- 
cow turning to St. Petersburg for collaboration, also occurred at 
times, but these ties were never strong in spite of the many attempts 
to make them so. 


VI 


From The World of Art, which had become the center of the 
new artistic life, as from a parent stem, there began to sprout off- 
shoots, which soon developed independent life. The program of 
The World of Art had become too broad to be encompassed by a 
single organ, and new undertakings were but a natural outcome. 

The first of these was the periodical The New Way [Novyi Put], 
published in 1902-04, which covered the field of literature and 
criticism. The musical section of The World of Art broadened its 
activity to include Evenings of Contemporary Music, concerts de- 
voted to new chamber music. A Religious Philosophical Society was 
formed in 1901 for the discussion of the religious-philosophical 
problems which originally had been raised in the review, and public 
meetings were organized with the same aim. The example of The 
World of Art in arranging art exhibitions was followed by the Con- 
temporary Art group, which opened exhibitions of its own. 

In spite of many obstacles which stood in the way, the energy of, 
Dyagilev and Benois, the richness of The World of Art’s ideas, and 
the deep conviction that lay behind them, gradually enabled the 
movement to acquire authority and thus to create a real basis for the 
new artistic culture. The periodical lasted only six years (1899- 
1904) and its mission would seem to have been fulfilled only in one 
sense: artistic effort had been set in motion and started on its road. 
Artistic life was growing rapidly and becoming more and more 
multiform. 

The periodical ceased to exist prematurely, but perhaps through 
this very fact it avoided the danger of becoming in its own way 

“academic” and embracing definite principles, which would have run 
counter to its chief quality, that of being free from any “doctrines” 
and always being in search of the new. 

The final achievement of Dyagilev and The World of Art was 
the opening in the Tauride Palace of St. Petersburg in March, 1905, 
of a historical exhibition of portraits, collected from all over "Russia 
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—from private collections, palaces, and country estates. This exhibi- 
tion was an epochal event in Russian artistic life. All artists who had 
worked in Russia from the seventeenth century to that time, foreign 
as well as Russian, were represented. The exhibition made it possible 
to establish some most interesting comparisons and to make new 
evaluation, and was thus of enormous benefit to the history of 
Russian art. The review itself did much in the sense of historical re- 
search. Many reproductions of old Russian and old Western art 
appeared, as well as many articles on these subjects. Alexander 
Benois published some remarkable works on the history of art, 
and Dyagilev’s book on D. Levitsky, the famous eighteenth century 
portrait painter, received the Uvarov award of the Academy of 
Sciences.” 

The historical aspect of the activity of The W orld of Art was one 
of its most important cultural achievements. In spite of its revolu- 
tionary tendencies the review never broke with the past. Regardless 
of its negative attitude to the Itinerants, The World of Art deeply 
appreciated and accepted all that was of value in the Russian artistic 
past and succeeded in maintaining a link between that past and the 
art of its own generation. The historical exhibition was a resumé of 
the whole artistic work of the review, but also the end of that period 
which we called the St. Petersburg Renaissance in Russian art. It 
coincided with the Revolution of 1905, which caused a great dis- 
placement in the life of society and served as the dividing line in the 
history of artistic culture. Here ended a whole epoch. 


Vil 


After the discontinuation of The World of Art, and the closing 
of the historical exhibition of portraits, Dyagilev concentrated all his 
energies on the propagation of Russian art in Europe. Again a win- 
dow was being opened, but this time into Russia. The impression 
was new and striking. Russian music, opera, ballet, the innovations 
of Russian artists in stage-settings, and the immense retrospective 
exhibitions of Russian art arranged in 1906 in Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin all bore in great measure the imprint of The World of Art. 
This was due to the cooperation of Dyagilev with the artists, musi- 


22One of the results of the historical exhibition was the appearance in 1907 of 
the periodical Bygone Years [Starye Gody], organized by some of Dyagilev’s co- 
workers at the exhibition. This periodical became the true heir of The World of Art 
in the study of art of former centuries. 
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cians, ballet workers, and personal friends, all closely related to the 
cultural ideas of that publication.” 

This period of The World of Art abroad brought out especially 
the names of Benois, Bakst, and Fokin. The World. War of 1914 
isolated many Russians from Western Europe, and gradually new 
French influences began to penetrate into the Dyagilev’s ballet, 
practically leaving it Russian in name only and in some classical 
traditions which continued to survive. 

At the same time, in Russia, after the discontinuance of The 
World of Art, the influence of its ideas continued to play a part in 
the richly flourishing artistic life. Its original group formed in 1910 
“The Society of the World of Art,” an organization that grew large 
and became a kind of arbiter of taste and an authority which was 
reckoned with even by those who did not concur in its opinions. But 
the former unity of artistic life, as it existed in the St. Petersburg 
period, when The World of Art was the only center, could now no 
longer exist. The principles laid down by the review had yielded rich 
results, but the life it had evoked was becoming too complex. New 
and often unexpected trends made their appearance and Western 
influences brought in much that was foreign to The World of Art. 
During these years the center of artistic life moved to Moscow, and 
art became increasingly imbued with this city’s peculiar coloring.” 
All that was extreme in Western art here found the most favorable 
ground. 

It is remarkable that at the very height of the activity of The 
World of Art, in 1902, Alexander Benois clearly foresaw the im- 
minent crisis in art and in Russian culture itself. In his History of 
Russian Painting he writes: 

In all probability the future does not belong to individualism. The period of 
freedom and the period of extreme diversity will be followed by a new form of 
synthesis. Historical necessity and historical sequence demand that the period of 
refined Epicurianism and personal isolation be replaced by a period in which human 
personality will be submerged either in the name of social welfare or in that of a 
higher religious idea. . . . It remains only to be hoped that in the remaining years 
of its life the culture of our generation will manifest itself as vividly and emphatically 


a possible—then only can one expect that the counter-phase will also be dis- 
tinguished by strength and clarity... . 


The period of freedom, of which Benois speaks, did indeed appear 


81906—Retrospective exhibition and the first concert of Russian music. 1907— 


Concert season. 1908—Opera. 1909—Opera and the beginning of the Russian 
Ballet productions. 


“The important art periodicals in Moscow were The Scales [Vesy], founded in 
1904, and The Golden Fleece |[Zolotoe Runo], which began to appear in 1906. 
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after the Revolution of 1905 and opened up great opportunities for 
every manifestation of creative effort. At the same time, “extreme 
diversity” made the working out of a synthesis hardly possible, and, 
in fact, little thought was given this problem. The counter-phase in 
art could have been expected to appear after the October Revolution 
of 1917, when an attempt was made to instill a new synthesis into 
every form of life. But the new régime wished first to brush aside all 
former achievements and among them those of The World of Art, 
which, according to materialistic ideology, were the product of a 
class enemy, and particularly in their individualism, were hostile to 
the idea of a “proletarian art.” But, in spite of.all attempts, pro- 
letarian art was not created. The vivifying and fertile freedom of 
individual creative effort, as understood by The World of Art, could 
not be replaced by any rationalistic doctrine. The contemporary 
Soviet art rejecting all searching for new forms, is striving to satisfy 
the somewhat vague official demand for “socialist realism.” So far, 
strange to say, this has resulted only in a return to the long buried 
art of the Itinerants, deprived moreover of the latter’s temperament 
and sincere feeling. 

It must be remembered that this is far from being the “last word,” 
but what forms Russian art will take in the future seems impossible 
to predict. It is heartening, however, that apparently a bridge to 
the past is being rebuilt and many facts serve to show that a con- 
tinuity of creative effort does exist. Whatever may be the present 
attitude towards The World of Art, its ineftaceable imprint remains 
in Soviet Russia to this day. Although much of what the review has 
done has passed into history, many works of its artists and their close 
followers are still kept in museums and speak for themselves. Even 
the criticism, while trying to discredit the foundations of past cul- 
ture and to keep silent on many of its achievements, cannot but admit 
the artistic value of these works.” 

The museums, which are now the pride and treasure of Russia, 
survived the early years of the Revolution and have been kept up 
only due to the efforts of the workers of The World of Art, who 
remained at their posts during the most difficult period. 

This same group is active in the field of research in ancient art 
and especially iconography, which stands on a very high level in 
Soviet Russia. The carriers of the culture of The World of Art, to 
whom this field is chiefly indebted for its development, such as Igor 
Grabar, are even now at its head. 


5See the book Mir Iskusstua by Sokolova (1934) which confirms this paradox. 
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The artistic book developed by The World of Art is still holding 
its own, though not on as high a level as heretofore, and, surpris- 
ingly, its traditions and example are being maintained and some- 
times even slavishly copied. Of course, new talent has appeared in 
this field, but no new graphic forms and, owing to the poor quality 
of paper and clichés, no new technical developments. Books are 
being printed in quantities as never before, but this should not be a 
reason for the lowering of their artistic standard. 

In the Soviet theater many of the new forms, introduced before 
the Revolution (by Meyerhold since 1906), especially “construc- 
tivism,” held sway for some time, but were later held to be rever- 
berations of the former “bourgeois” esthetics. Only artistic stage 
settings have continued on the path of development set by the 
artists of The World of Art. 

It is evident that the vast heritage of pre-revolutionary culture 
continues to live, because its value lies in that unique atmosphere in 
which it was conceived and born. No theories were then forced upon 
creative work, which could develop in a general enthusiastic surge of 
free and sincere effort. Both the principle of individualism pro- 
claimed by The World of Art (not outlived even in the conditions 
of life in Soviet Russia) and its broad universalism make that period 
of Russian art one of the most brilliant, genuinely national mani- 
festations of Russian culture, and one of the most important links 
in the unbreakable chain of its historical progress. 











Rohrbach and His Osteuropa’ 


By Henry C. MEYER 


Without the Ukraine, Russia is just not Russia. It has no iron, no coal, no grain, 
no harbors. If one desired to conquer Russia, where would one march to? To St. 
Petersburg? . . . Could Russia be mortally struck at Moscow? Yes, if one ever 
reached it! Kiev, however, lies more to the west, and whoever holds Kiev, 
possesses the coast and the harbors on the Black Sea. . . . Russia will be crippled if 


any enemy seizes the Ukraine!* 


HESE words of Paul Rohrbach, written on his first trip through 

I southern Russia in 1897, could well have appeared twenty-one 
years later. The ideas which the Baltic-German writer devel- 

oped in his publications during the First World War were firmly 
rooted in his past. Born in Irgen, Latvia, in 1869, he was imbued 
as a youth with the strong national feeling of the Baltikum and 
with the vigorous anti-Russian sentiments that became an essential 
part of all his later thinking and writing. After graduating from the 
Gymnasium at Mitau (Jelgava) in 1886, he entered the University 
of Dorpat (Tartu) as a student of theology. His doctoral dissertation, 
which disputed the virgin birth of Jesus, was strongly influenced by 
the theologian, Adolf von Harnack; and when it brought him into 
conflict with the Russian authorities at Dorpat, he left to continue 
his studies with Harnack at the University of Berlin. Rohrbach was 
amazed to find that the Baltikum was almost forgotten in Germany. 
When he matriculated at Berlin in 1890, the registrar first enrolled 
him as a Russian, and only his vehement protests changed the in- 
scription from Russus to Curonus (i.e. a native of Courland). In the 
course of his life Rohrbach developed world-wide interests; he 
travelled to every part of Europe, through much of Africa and to 
the Far East, but he never lost his devotion to his Baltic homeland. 


*This article is a section of a larger work, in process of completion, dealing with 
the Mitteleuropa movement in Germany and Austria-Hungary during the First 
World War. The author is indebted to Dr. Ernest Jackh (Ernst Jackh), Visiting 
Research Professor, Columbia University, who generously contributed personal recol- 
lections of his war-time association with Rohrbach. 


*Reprinted in his Weltpolitisches Wanderbuch, (Leipzig, 1916), p. 49. 
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| Rohrbach did not follow the career for which he originally 
udied. His contact with the historian Hans Delbriick gave him 
roader and diversified interests, and when he had completed his 
wurse of study, he journeyed to Palestine by the way of Russia, 
the Caucasus, and Turkey. He set out still a clergyman, but returned 
a journalist and political commentator.” His articles appeared reg- 
iarly thereafter in Delbriik’s widely-read monthly Preussische 
lshrbiicher, and in Friedrich Naumann’s social political weekly, Die 
Hilfe. Occasionally he contributed to the Tagliche Rundschau (Ber- 
in) and the Frankfurter Zeitung. In 1903 he was appointed Im- 
yrial Commissar for Settlement in German Southwest Africa, but 
pre up his colonial career in 1906 because he disagreed with the 
policy of the German government. He returned to political jour- 
ulism, implementing his writing with further extensive travels in 
Asia Minor, Africa, and the Far East, but Germany’s colonial des- 
tiny always remained one of his principal interests. 

Rohrbach has been characterized as an honest and unselfish in- 
dividual who possessed a considerable knowledge of history. He was 
accepted in the best German intellectual circles, and besides Harnack 

d Delbriick, he claimed, for instance, the friendship of Friedrich 
enn and had much in common with his religious and social 
ideas. Politically he went beyond Naumann’s concept of a democratic 
mperialism. Also a close friend of Ernst Jackh, he disagreed with 
the pro-Turkish ideas of the latter and would gladly have seen 
{rmany establish a protectorate over Asia Minor.’ 
| All three, Naumann, Jackh and Rohrbach have at one time or 
mother been characterized as Pan-Germans; yet their essentially 
lberal nationalism was considerably removed from the propaganda 
ofthe Pan-German League, whose ideas bear such close resemblance 
tthe Nazi faith. Rohrbach was the least liberal of the three and 
wmetimes became blatantly chauvinistic. In regard to Russia partic- 
turly, he expressed himself in terms that have a strong contem- 
ee ring. Still, he did not go to the extremes which the Prussian 

iitarists and the Pan-German League represented; he did recog- 
we the existence of other and smaller nations and urged that Ger- 

mny deal with them as entities and as equals. 


\ "His first volume to attract attention abroad was Die Bagdadbahn (Berlin, 1902). 


‘In this connection he espoused the cause of the Armenians and, together with 
thunnes Lepsius, organized the war-time German-Armenian Society. Note his 
times, Vorn Kaukauss zum Mittelmeer (Leipzig, 1903), and Armenian (Stutt- 
wt, 1919). 
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His publications and lectures appealed to German educated circles 
because of the stimulating historical, cultural, and political ideas 
which they presented. Two of his works, Der Deutsche Gedanke in 
der Welt and Welpolitisches Wanderbuch, were especially success- 
ful. He presented here his concept of Germany’s world mission, i.e., 
her right to play a spiritual and material rdle in determining the 
great changes that were taking place in the world, particularly in the 
Near East and China. Although his concept was not based primarily 
on force, he demanded a powerful national armament in order to 
make Germany secure against attack, especially from England. With 
characteristic candor he later called himself “an ethical imperialist.™ 

A number of Rohrbach’s ideas about Russia were neither original 
nor very profound. He divided medieval Russian history into a 
German and Tartar era and regarded Ivan the Terrible as a symbol 
of the modern Russian soul—Tartar, barbaric, and cruel. Conquest 
and aggression he advertised as the dominant characteristics of Ger- 
many’s eastern neighbor. He considered her process of European- 
ization an utter failure and prophesied that the Occident would 
suffer no cultural loss if Russia were to break up into its component 
“European” and “Asiatic” parts. “Russia,” he wrote in 1909, “s 
not a member of the occidental cultural family, and is not a power 
that has long depended for its inner strength upon the great moral 
forces of the Occident. It possesses instead the Tartar spirit of de- 
struction of all free forms of life, oppression of the conquered peo- 
ples, and annihilation of higher cultures.’”” 

His understanding and analysis of current Russian affairs dis- 
played a keener insight and a more original approach. He was, for 
instance, not convinced by the liberalism following the Revolution of 
1905. According to his analysis of 1908, Russia was not entering an 
era of calm development; the agrarian problem was far too pressing. 
Revolutionary propaganda was not dead; the army, though not s0 
decayed as the navy, would eventually fall prey to the energetic 
radical agitation. A few liberal reforms would not suffice to maintain 
Russia; it was indeed a question whether or not the Tsarist empire 
could make all the necessary reforms without experiencing a violent 
revolution.” 

By 1913 Rohrbach was convinced that war between Germany 
and Russia was inevitable as a result, either of Russia’s intern 


*Die Alldeutsche Gefahr (Berlin, 1918), p. 9. 
*Reprinted in Weltpolitisches Wanderbuch, p. 72. 
"Deutschland unter den Weltvilkern (Berlin, 1908), pp. 58-132. 
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stresses, or of the pressure of Panslavism upon Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey. He devoted all his efforts to preparing Germany to face 
“he Russian Menace.” Together with Ernst Jackh he founded the 
- | wartime periodical, Das Grissere Deutschland, for the express pur- 
» pose, as far as he was concerned, of preparing German public opinion 
€ for war. When the conflict began in 1914, he laid the blame squarely 
€ © on St. Petersburg’s shoulders. Russia went to war, he wrote, because 
it feared that Austria-Hungary could successfully resist the Pan- 
slavic pressure and because St. Petersburg sought a remedy for its 
internal difficulties in a cheap external triumph. For Germany there 
would be no other course than to protect herself and her ally from 
al | the Slavic Tide.” 

4 The trend of events during the first year of war gave Rohrbach 
| little opportunity to express himself on Russian affairs and he direc- 
St | ted his writings principally against Great Britain. When the Ger- 
T- | mans began driving eastward in the summer of 1915, he resumed 
his publicistic offensive against Russia. Thenceforth he fought a 
dual campaign: one was directed against the enemy, the other against 
those Germans, particularly the Conservatives, who favored an 
18} early stabilization of relations with Russia. This internal crusade 
et against what he called “the Russian sickness” (die russische Krank- 
ral | }eit) reached its climax in the fall of 1916, when Berlin was nego- 
tiating with the Stiirmer government.* His writings reveal consider- 
0- | able indignation that dilettante Russian experts (as he called them) 
_ had such influence, while his voice, that of the specialist, went 
is- . largely unheeded. 

Rohrbach had often intimated in his pre-war writings that Russia 
might be broken up into several territories. His first important ap- 
proach to the problem during the war came just after German troops 
ng- had begun occupying parts of his Baltic homeland. He suggested 
$0 | that Germany annex the Russian Baltic areas in order to have space 
etic , in which to develop a population growth commensurate with that of 
ain | her eastern neighbor and proposed purchasing the great baronial 
re | estates in order to settle them with Germans brought from the Volga 
ent | regions. In the same connection he affirmed that a task of real states- 
_manship faced Germany if she undertook to sponsor independent 
any | states in Finland, Poland, and the Ukraine.’ A few months after- 


‘nal 
| "Das Grassere Deutschland, August 8, 1914, pp. 507-8. 
"See Die Hilfe, June 5, 1917, pp. 439-40. The negotiations referred to in the 
text took the, form of a “private interview” between Warburg and Protopopov in 


Stockholm. 
"Das Grissere Deutschland, July 10, 1915, pp. 905-17. 
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wards, in October, 1915, he voiced his first definite demand that the 
Ukraine be torn from Russia. There was no other way, he wrote, 
to preserve Germany and European culture from the Russian Men. 
ace. No matter what sort of government Russia might have, it would 
not cease its drive towards warm-water ports. Even the loss of the 
Baltic areas and Poland would not weaken her sufficiently. The 
Ukraine must be severed from Old Russia! He produced his familiar 
“cultural” argument. In vain had Kiev lent Old Russia its language 
and its literature; Tartar Muscovy was unable to digest the pro- 
ferred gift of Occidental culture. There was nothing left but to re- 
turn the Ukraine to her proper place in the European family of 
nations. He was well aware of the economic significance of such a 
“liberation.” In possession of Ukrainian wheat, coal, and iron, Ger- 
many might readily press her eastern drive to a successful conclu- 
sion.”° 

Late in 1915 Rohrbach published a comprehensive survey of his 
Russian ideas in his volume, Russland und Wir. Here he presented 
what he called his “orange” analogy: peel the Russian fruit and it 
would fall into its component parts of (1) the Tsardom of Moscow 


and its Asiatic possessions, (2) the conquered, Ukraine and (3) the , 


more recently conquered areas of Finland, Livland, Courland, Po- 
land, Bessarabia, the Caucasus, and Turkestan. By virtue of her 
domination over these areas, Russia had developed her power and 
nurtured her desire to control the Balkans, Asia Minor, and northern 
Scandinavia. He saw but one solution: to liberate the conquered 


territories and return Russia to her political status of the seventeenth , 


century. This alone could be the substance of a true German 
Ostpolitik. 

For a correct understanding of Rohrbach’s position it is important 
to note that after 1915 he ceased publishing his articles in Das Gris- 
sere Deutschland. Together with Ernst Jackh and Philipp Stein he 


founded a new weekly, Deutsche Politik, which was more under » 


Jackh’s influence and possessed a predominantly liberal character. 
Das Gréssere Deutschland continued to appear until the end of the 
war, but was decidedly Prussian and conservative in its leanings, 
and, unhappily for Rohrbach, it probably wielded greater influence 
in the government and military circles after he left it than before! 


This point is made to emphasize his peculiarly individual position. | 


He was too modern in his thought to be aligned with the Prussian 


conservatives, and yet, although he expressed certain liberal ideas, 


°1bid., October 16, 1915, pp. 1369-76; October 30, 1915, pp. 1433-39. 
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he was not democratic enough to wield any influence in the German 
parties of the Center or Left." To extend his influence he began 
publication in 1916 of a historical and political pamphlet series, Die 
Russische Gefahr, ** but although he wrote copiously about Russia 
throughout 1917 and 1918, he was never more than a commentator. 

Rohrbach was convinced that Germany’s goal in the war was the 
annihilation of Russian imperialism. He was not being hypocritical 
when he asserted that it was Germany’s mission to bring freedom 
from Russian oppression to all the peoples living between the Arctic 
and the Straits. He was at pains to warn his fellow Balts that they 
could not live like a master people in the Baltikum, but must 
organize the Esthonians and Latvians as independent peoples and 
mutually work out their future with them. He chose as an appro- 
priate example the policy of the British toward the Boers in the 
Union of South Africa. He had the same attitude toward the Polish 
problem and cautioned that if Poland were not intelligently dealt 
with by Germany, it would tear itself away and find some other type 
of existence. In the spring of 1918 he reiterated his warning in de- 
nouncing the attitude of the Prussian Conservatives and the Polish 
ambitions of the annexationist circles.”* 

Rohrbach did not lack sincerity when he spoke of self-determina- 
tion for the peoples of Russia, but he did not accept the term in its 
fullest economic sense. In his writings he made frequent use of the 
expression Mitteleuropa. His interpretation of the mid-European 
dream, however, went far beyond that of its great protagonist, 
Friedrich Naumann, who visualized a cooperative economic and 
cultural community ‘between Germany, Austria-Hungary and Po- 
land, with close commercial ties with the Balkans and Turkey. Rohr- 
bach desired to establish positive German economic control over all 
central Europe, western and southern Russia, and Asia Minor.” 
Here he also differed with his colleague Jackh, who was an ardent 
supporter of Turkish independence. Imperialist that he was, Rohr- 
bach desired exploitation of the areas principally for German benefit, 
but he was devout in his belief that it must be Germany’s mission to 
bring the peoples inhabiting them cultural and some political inde- 


“It must be mentioned, however, that Rohrbach had connections with Prince 
Max of Baden and his circle. 

Contributors to this series included Richard Pohle, Axel Schmidt, and Johannes 
Haller. 

8W eltpolitisches Wanderbuch, p. 303; Deutsches Politik, 11 (1917), 1169-74; 
lbid., I11(1918), 259-63, 938-43. 
“Das Gréssere Deutschland, July 31, 1915, pp. 1014-20. 
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pendence. “If we become oppressors,” he wrote in 1918, “if we set 
up a severe military régime and serve interests of individual groups 
or classes, we cannot permanently assert our position over Eastern 
Europe.” 

The Russian Revolution of early 1917 did not diminish Rohr- 
bach’s antagonism. On one hand, he regarded the liberal government 
as a British tool and as a mere continuation of Tsarist Russia in a 
democratic cloak; on the other, he warned that the Socialists had 
only begun to play their rdle in the Russian drama and that the 
genuine revolution was still to come. Under these conditions he 
cautioned Germany to await developments and prepare to exploit 
events in Russia to her fullest advantage. After the collapse of the 
Kerensky régime he saw only chaos ahead and was quite in favor 
of letting it run its fullest course. The complete disruption of Russia 
he regarded as the best remedy to protect Germany and Europe 
from “the Russian Menace” and as offering a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to “liberate” the non-Russian peoples from the Muscovite 
yoke. At the same time he became apprehensive that the German 
government might delay too long and thus permit Great Britain to 
assume the role of liberator. Late in 1917 he bitterly criticized Ber- 
lin for lacking proper insight and skill in dealing with Germany’s 
eastern problems and demanded that a peace be made with the Bol- 
shevik government (on the basis of self-determination) before the 
Russian nationalists had seized power again.”” 

Finland’s declaration of independence in January, 1918, was 
heralded by Rohrbach as the first phase in the break-up of Russia. 
He generously granted her territory eastward to the White Sea, and 
southward to Lake Onega, and later added eastern Karelia.” He 
professed no desire to intervene in the internal problems of the 
“liberated” nations, but insisted that Germany must support them 
against the common Muscovite enemy. Thus he developed the con- 
cept of a new European area—Osieuropa, consisting of Finland, a 
united Baltikum, and the Ukraine. Russia would remain an atro- 
phied state, weakened by war, revolution, and the loss of her most 
vital territories. “We might go ahead,” he wrote, “and perform 
amputations as we saw fit; but we have no desire to tear genuine 
Russian territory from Old Russia” (!). For his critics, who sug- 


Die Alldeutsche Gefahr, p. 10. 


Deutsche Politik, 11(1917), 393-99, 1533-35, 1661-64; Die Hilfe, Novenibes 
29, 1917, pp. 707-8; also Die Russische Revolution (Stuttgart, 1917). 


1 Deutsche Politik, W1(1918), 67-72, 744. 
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gested that Russia might regain strength and seek to recover her 
lost areas, he had a very original answer: when once Russia realized 
the extent of her defeat and felt the superiority of German power, 
her Tartar trait of abject submissiveness would come permanently 
to the fore and she would be unable to make her influence felt in 
Europe.” 

Rohrbach’s great aim to expel Russia from Europe and leave a 
German-dominated Osteuropa in its place seemed to be realized 
with the appearance of a Ukrainian delegation at the Brest-Litovsk 
conference. When Ukrainian independence had been declared, he 
was jubilant about the wonderful historic justice that had come to 
pass. He had no doubt that the new state could overcome its severe 
internal problems and that it was assured of a magnificent economic 
future. Upon returning from a visit to Kiev, in May, 1918, where 
he went on an official mission, he proclaimed again his faith in a 
Ukrainian state, but was patently bewildered by the complexity of 
events growing out of the continued Communist agitation, the Ger- 
man occupation, and the politics of Hetman Skoropadski. He re- 
minded his readers that Germany should not interfere in the internal 


political problems of the Ukraine and only lend her military support 


against Moscow. These sentiments were admirable, but they indicate 
how little he understood of what actually occurred under the Ger- 
man occupation.” 

The events at Brest-Litovsk in February, 1918, had Rohr- 
bach’s full approval. The Communist policy of vacillation had only 
furthered Russian disintegration. At last he could declare that “the 
Russian Menace” had passed. In its place were several newly-formed 
states capable of an independent existence. They needed only nom- 
inal German protection against Muscovy and could be developed 
within a grand mid-European economic community. He rejected the 
Entente charge of a dictated peace. Force, he declared, had been 
used only against the Bolshevik anarchists; the rest was a result of 
spontaneous movements for independence. He was less enthusiastic, 
however, about the Peace of Bucharest. In his opinion Roumania 
had been treated too generously in being given Bessarabia, which 
should have become a part of the Ukraine.” None of the eastern 
treaties bore the fruits which Rohrbach had anticipated. In later 


Die Hilfe, March 14, 1918, pp. 110-11. 


"Deutsche Politik, 111(1918), 195-200, 675-80; Die Hilfe, May 9, 1918, 
pp. 216-18. 


Deutsche Politik, 111(1918), 328-29, 483-86, 743. 
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years he characterized Germany’s eastern policy as a pitiful drama in 
comparison to what might have been accomplished. He deplored 
the tactics of the Prussian militarists. Germany, he insisted, should 
have granted recognition and complete independence to all the 
“liberated” peoples of Russia and have applied the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty itself only to Old Russia. Thus she would have become the 
emancipator of Eastern Europe and could have earned lasting moral 
and political prestige.” 

As German troops moved towards the Caspian during the summer 
of 1918, Rohrbach pleaded that Germany be courageous enough to 
make the most of her possibilities. He castigated his fellow Germans 
for their narrow point of view and called their attention to the 
greatest upheaval since the collapse of the Roman Empire. Let 
Berlin recognize the Don and Kuban Cossacks and unite them with 
the Georgians, Armenians, and Tartars in a great Caucasian federal 
republic! Here was a second bridge from Mitteleuropa to Asia 
Minor and Persia, one that was safer and less open to attack than the 
Berlin-Bagdad line. Potentially Germany might have everything— 
raw materials, markets, and strategic power—if she brought freedom 
and organization into these lands. No further obstacles need be over- 
come—only time and space.” 

Rohrbach gazed upon this mirage as the tide of battle was already 
turning in France. It was his last significant wartime message about 
Russia. As summer passed into autumn he devoted his attention to 
the approaching crisis in Germany and made only a few discouraged 
references to Eastern Europe. After the Revolution in November, > 
1918, he fought a weary rear-guard action for his imperialistic ideas. 
When Germany signed the Versailles treaty he gave way to an em- 
bittered disillusionment and retired from his active publicistic réle. 
At heart he never accepted the Weimar Republic, but later in the 
post-war period he attained some prominence in the agitation for 
restoration of Germany’s colonial empire. 

During the war, Russian journals often considered Rohrbach a 
spokesman for the German government, but actually he had very 
little political influence. He was, indeed, far more independent of 
the government than he desired to be. He often commented that he 
was one of the very few in Germany who had clearly recognized the 
trend of events in Russia, and intimated that he should have been 
consulted officially.” Jackh introduced him to responsible govern- 

*1 Deutschland! Tod oder Leben? (Munich, 1930), p. 188. 


22Deutsche Politik, 111(1918), 869-71. 
*8See his personal comments in Deutsche Politik, 1(1916), 1971-80. 
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ment officials in order that he might have authoritative information 
for his lectures and publications, but these contacts had no signific- 
ant political results. The fact that his articles appeared both in the 
left-liberal Frankfurter Zeitung and in the nationalistic Tagliche 
Rundschau attests his neutrality in German domestic politics and 
his good reputation as a commentator on foreign affairs. 

Outside of Germany Rohrbach was generally considered a Pan- 
German, but already before 1914 he had vigorously attacked the 
Pan-German League. He did not doubt the patriotism of its mem- 
bers, but felt that they misrepresented German policies and aims. 
During and after the war he carried on a systematic campaign against 
the Pan-Germans and blamed much of Germany’s fate upon the 
ill-will and suspicion which they had aroused abroad.* Yet his 
writings directed against Russia were certainly not calculated to en- 
list friendship and confidence. It is not sufficient to say that he was 
easily impressed and not always very critical. His occasional liberal 
sentiments were completely nullified by his overpowering antagon- 
ism. He apparently never quite decided how much independence 
should be given the peoples liberated from Russia and failed to 
recognize that cultural freedom alone was worth little without its 
economic and political counterparts. His concepts were entirely in- 
dividual, for he represented no German political or economic in- 
terests. With complete candor he stated his position as an imperialist, 
and in that sense the motivations of his thought were similar to those 
of individuals in other nations who gave the pre-war generation its 
stamp as the Era of Imperialism. 


*Die Alldeutsche Gefahr (Berlin, 1918); Die Alldeutschen (Berlin, 1919). 











The Phght of the Intelligentsia 
in the Soviet Novel 


By Ricuarp M. Kain 


I 


HE modern scholar and artist alike face a serious dilemma as 

I they witness a society devote its energies to technological effi- 

ciency and state planning. To what degree can the arts survive 
in the world of tomorrow? Is there any truth in the contention that 
culture as we know it is an ornament of the leisure class, and hence 
doomed to extinction? 

The novels of Soviet Russia give a clearer picture of these prob- 
lems than any other body of literature, for other totalitarian gov- 
ernments have suppressed freedom of expression to such an extent as 
to prohibit novelists from dealing with the subject. The novelist is, 
after all, a sensitive barometer of personal values. Though he may 
deal with the larger sweep of social, economic, and philosophical 
forces, his primary concern is with individuals, and he must come 
at last to relate the impact of these forces upon the characters he is 
portraying. Especially should this concern with personal values be 
intense in a country which has produced three of the greatest masters 
of psychological analysis—Turgenev, Dostoevsky, and Chekhov. 

It may be a matter of surprise that the U.S.S.R. has produced 
some novels of distinction in the last twenty years, and a matter of 
greater surprise that during certain periods outspoken criticism of the 
régime has been permitted. A brief survey of the course of literary 
history in Soviet Russia will make more clear the background of the 
specific works studied. 

Until 1924 Bolshevik Russia was so deeply concerned with the 
problems of waging civil war, establishing government, and com- 
batting famine, that the arts could scarcely flourish. Such literature 
as appeared was of the nature of reporting, the degree of intensity 
and vividness dependent upon the skill of the writer. The most sig- 
nificant writer who followed this vogue is Boris Pilnyak. His The 
Bare Year (1922) gives stark pictures of the great cost of the 
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Russian experiment in terms of human suffering. Its vigorous style 
gives the feeling of being cast off in the heat of conflict. So great is 
the sense of movement, color, and adventure in this novel as to con- 
vince the reader that he is witnessing an epic struggle, and that the 
experiment will be worth its cost, though the writer is too objective 
to obtrude any opinion. 

Unfortunately little of the writing of the civil war period lived 
up to this standard. Alexis Tolstoy’s Road to Calvary (1923) and 
Serafimovich’s Jron Flood (1924), together with Babel’s Red 
Cavalry (1927) are of high reportorial quality, but a flood of dull 
genre studies of village life, political tracts, and memoirs poured 
from the presses. A minor current of greater literary significance, 
was the continuation of artistic experimentation by the pre-revolu- 
tionary writers, Bely, Remizov, and that individualistic group, the 
Serapion Brothers, who objected to “compulsion and boredom,” and 
to “everybody writing in the same way.” Certainly Trotsky was 
justified in 1923 in asking, should these few writers be eliminated, 
“is there anything that will remain for us but a few unpaid prom- 
issory notes of a future proletarian literature?” 

With the establishment of the régime on more or less certain 
ground, and especially with the partial reversion to capitalism in 
Lenin’s New Economic Policy (the so-called NEP), writers showed 
less concern with the tableaux of social events and the dogma of 
dialectical materialism, and interested themselves in the living man. 
Realistic reportage gave way to traditionalism. Romantic feeling was 
reintroduced, and psychology, no longer a sign of bourgeois de- 
cadence, was regarded as a manifestation of man’s spiritual freedom. 
Tolstoy became the literary idol, and his methods of character 
analysis were much admired. 

That the government was not feeling it urgent to control literary 
output during these days is apparent from the resolution on literature 
passed by the Central Committee of the Communist Party in 1925, 
which urged that “tact and care are essential in dealing with 
the Fellow-Travellers” (i.e., those who were not party writers), 
and that “the party must vigorously oppose thoughtless and con- 
temptuous treatment of the old cultural heritage” and must also 
“combat the tendency towards a purely hot-house proletarian liter- 
ature.” 

But the Five Year Plan brought about a change in attitude. The 
nation was in the grip of a production mania. Even literature failed 
to escape. As the head of the newly organized central literary com- 
mittee stated, “Literature is lagging behind the general development 
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of industry”—that is, production was woefully below that of cement 
and steel! Such conditions should be remedied, the intellectual 
leaders felt. “We foresee the operation of literary workshops,” 
wrote one ambitious state planner. The functions should be divided 
among research men, organizers, and formulators! “We assume 
that literary production can be planned in advance like the produc- 
tion of textiles or steel.” In an attempt to speed up production; the 
central committee, the RAPP, exercised for five years a considerable 
control in censorship and critical authority. Yet even under this 
strict supervision, which Max Eastman emphasized, perhaps even 
over-emphasized, in his cleverly titled book, Artists in Uniform 
(1934),‘even under the RAPP some freedom was permitted. Fine 
lines were drawn between the anti-communists, who were not 
tolerated, and the not quite orthodox fellow-travellers, who were 
granted certain privileges. With such official encouragement, there 
flourished a literature rich in character analysis and relatively out- 
spoken in criticism of the régime. In fact the novel which might be 
called the laureate novel of Russian communism, Gladkov’s Cement 
(1926), contains criticism which is surprising to the western reader. 

The RAPP was dissolved in 1932, since it did not “promote the 
development of literary talent,” but “even had a prejudicial effect,” 
as an official circular stated. The resolution of the central committee 
of the party, passed on April 23, 1932, found that censorship “is 
becoming too confined and impedes the serious development of 
artistic creation,” and abolished the RAPP lest the organization be- 
come “a means of cultivating hermetic groupings and of alienating 
considerable groups of writers and artists.” 

Since 1932, as a consequence, dogmatic communism has been 
replaced by a literary tradition which might be called humanistic, 
but which had flourished, though under suspicion, among the fellow- 
travellers of the preceding years. At last the novelist was permitted 
to deal with the problems of human values in a world of change. 


II 


The first aspect of criticism of the New Russia which comes to 
the attention of the western reader is a disillusionment with the 
proletariat. The romantic tradition of hatred of the bourgeoisie, so 
prevalent in nineteenth century France, had given rise to a com- 
pensating idealization of the nobility of human nature, either in the 
aristocratic class (to be sure, in the well distant past), or in the 
glorified masses. In Hugo’s Hunchback of Notre Dame there 
is almost a perverse delight taken in contrasting the virtues of the 
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poor misshapen hunchback, the gypsy dancing girl, and even the den 
of vagabonds, to the citizens of Paris. Likewise Jean Valjean, Mur- 
ger’s Bohemian artists, Dostoevsky’s prostitute Sonya in Crime 
and Punishment, and a host of the dispossessed who pass through 
the pages of the fiction of that period are enshrined with a celestial 
glory, unrecognized by the utilitarian standards of worldly success. 
It is perhaps to this compensatory glorification of the lower classes 
that the followers of Marx owed their dream of the society of the 
future. 

This is of course the old story of Rousseau’s noble savage, but it 
was not until the Soviet régime was established that writers were 
forced to recognize the truth of Dryden’s dictum that “the presbyter 
is but the priest writ large.”” Maxim Gorky might have provided a 
warning, for his characters, taken from the lower classes he knew 
so well, refuse to be more than the good-hearted, shiftless, often 
cruel and vicious creatures that they are. The earlier Soviet novelists, 
chroniclers of the tempestuous days of civil war, seemed to delight in 
the orgy of espionage, treachery, cruelty and bloodshed which those 
struggles provoked. Yet soon the country realized that fighting for 
an ideal state was different from creating that state. Consequently, 
the later novels are filled with mean and scheming little men, con- 
siderably less tender-hearted than Gorky’s waifs. 

The unscrupulous hypocrisy of the man who desires to succeed 
in the new era is depicted in Romanov’s Three Pairs of Silk Stock- 
ings (1931). Romanov’s novel, at first reading, seems to accuse 
Communism of demoralizing the cultured class. There is no doubt 
that the book traces the progressive loss of integrity on the part of 
a museum official. Once somewhat independent and self-respecting 
in the position he holds, political pressure seems to force him into 
a life of intrigue and hypocrisy. His desertion of his wife for a 
glamorous actress is unmistakably related to the loss of his integrity. 
The title of the book is taken from the statement made by one of 
the characters that the price of a woman’s virtue is three pairs of 
silk stockings. 

Yet a closer examination of the work raises the question: Is this 
loss of integrity an inevitable effect of the new régime, or is it the 
natural result of secret springs of character? True, there is some- 
thing absurd in the ignorance of the comrade who becomes the new 
curator, bending uncomprehendingly over the exhibits and mutter- 
ing “relics,” and who, as presiding officer at a staff meeting, decrees 
that “We emphatically disown those foreign elements . . . . which 
dare to perform scientific work on idealistic lines and are offensive to- 
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wards Soviet scientific establishments.” Yet his vision of the museum 
as a monument to human progress rather than a musty collection of 
relics is not so absurd, and his loyalty to society and his interest in his 
fellow men is unquestioned. On the other hand, the principal charac- 
ter behaves as a cad to his wife and his best friend Arkady, plays a 
hypocritical game with his colleagues, and is delighted to replace 
the curator, who had trusted him as a friend. Whether his degenera- 
tion be due to Communism or to his character would be a difficult 
problem for a censor to decide. 

Perhaps Romanov is not ironical after all when he states that 
the journalists interpreted this case “as revealing not only the state 
of mind of the deceased, but of the educated class as a whole, point- 
ing to a deep-rooted, frightful malady, which was eating into the 
soul of the intelligentsia.” For one colleague admits that this class 
merely pretends to be carrying out orders with no interest save in 
their personal security. One “must be content to look around 
and decide in what direction he must lean in order to preserve him- 
self whole.” 

So also does a character in Ognev’s Diary of Kostya Ryabtsev 


say of the intelligentsia that “they have become so hardened that for | 
the sake of money they are ready to jump at each others’ throats, | 


lead intrigues, grovel on all fours before the mighty.” 

Loss of professional integrity goes hand in hand with the lack of 
decency in private life in a novel which might be compared with 
Romanov’s work. The central figure of Voinova’s Semi-Precious 
Stones (1932) is a secretary in a national resources trust. His in- 
security leads him to a career of falsifying reports, spying, and in- 
forming, at which one must admit he shows some genius, but which 
only results in having the trust closed, in estranging his wife, losing 
his mistress, and finally in his being suspected of murder. Personal 


affection and loyalty are nothing to him but cloaks behind which he | 


can carry out his plans. Voinova has learned much from Dostoev- 
sky, and her book carries at moments the same sense of emotional 
intensity, though the view of human nature is cynical to an extent 
never dreamed of in her master’s philosophy. As the hero explains, 
in excusing his conduct: “the ‘Russian soul,’ which has always been 
notorious for its . . . being capable of the devil’s own tricks, has 
developed particularly perverted forms during our volcanic and 
dramatic epoch.” 


Despite the monstrosity of his schemes, the Iago of this work does | 
win our sympathy, for we always see that his moral disintegration 1s | 
the result of his attitude toward the new age. Deep in a trick to be- | 
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tray his wife, he soliloquizes: “How can we eliminate this dis- 
harmony between our individual feelings and the social demands of 
our time? Unquestionably, we are unworthy. of our epoch.” 

A man who has been made worthy of the epoch, albeit at great 
cost, is the hero of Gladkow’s Cement (1926), a book recognized 
by the government as one of the greatest Soviet novels. Cement 
might almost be termed the laureate-novel of the Revolution, so 
great has been the chorus of acclaim it has received, and so large 
has its circulation been—almost a million copies in the U.S.S.R. 
The peasant Gleb has fought through the World War, and then 
continued for months in the unspeakably difficult conditions of civil 
war, at last fighting for something he could believe in. Returning 
home, so weary and disheartened that he wishes only the comforts 
of peasant existence, he finds that his wife has been estranged from 
him by enthusiasm for the réle of the ‘new woman,’ and that his 
child is to be put into a state home. In speechless allegiance to forces 
that he scarcely understands, Gleb reaches heroic heights as a citizen, 
though the reader may well question the cost in human values at 
which the change was purchased. 


III 


A specific instance of the tragic loss of human freedom is to be 
seen in the plight of the intelligentsia in the new Russia. Misunder- 
stood by the principal materialists of the day, dreamers, philosophers, 
and artists feel useless, unappreciated, and frustrated, while the 
values they love are scorned or debased by the proletariat. The 
reader of Soviet fiction recalls a gallery of such pathetic guardians 
of culture—the painter Mon in Semi-Precious Stones, forced to 
turn from creative work to the manufacture of forgeries in order to 
live; the philosophic student Volodya in Out of Chaos, the museum 
curator in Three Pairs of Silk Stockings, the scientist in The Volga 
Flows to the Caspian Sea. Suicide, renunciation, or at best a symbolic 
gesture of hope for the future are all these figures are permitted; 
they are themselves symbols of the death of a culture. 

“Like the characters Malraux uses for the same purpose, old Gisors 
in Man’s Fate and the Spanish connoisseur in Man’s Hope, these 
characters are the unfortunate victims of an unjust and decaying 
civilization. Nevertheless, there is something nostalgic in the tone 
in which their emotional plight is depicted. Not only are these 
characters themselves to be pitied; the authors likewise reveal a 
fear that perhaps the qualities which they represented may be lost 
in a materialistic civilization. “Perhaps even love itself,” says the 
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woman in Romanov’s story, “Without Cherry Blossom,” “may in > 


the future be only a matter of crass convenience.’ 

The aged scholar in Kataev’s “Golden Pen,” once decorated by 
the government, is interrupted in his study by a Bolshevik raid. 
Though the raid is called off, and his position is respected, it is with 
weariness that he picks up his golden pen, a testimonial gift for 
his literary achievement, to resume his writing. But he cannot con- 
tinue. “A terrible weariness, an inexplicable bitterness, filled his 
heart; it was as if he had just returned from the funeral of a bosom 
friend.” 

Two characters in Fedin’s Brothers (1928), a composer and a 
teacher, find themselves out of harmony with the new era. The 
teacher, defending his sense of beauty from the onslaught of the 


~~ 


regimented, says, “we bear in our hearts feelings against which you | 


are fighting, not because they are harmful, but because you your- 
selves do not possess them.” It is the duty of the cultured, he adds, 
“to safeguard our emotions and to transmit them to you.” 

A poet in Ognev’s Diary of Kostya Ryabtsev likewise expresses 
contempt for his communist friend: “You are a creature without 
angles, as round and oily as a croquet ball, and so you can pass 
through every wicket, .... while I am a triangle. One of my angles 
is in the past, another in the present, and the third in the future. I 
cannot rid myself of the past . . . I cannot be absorbed in the present 

. and the future to me is senseless.” It is the opinion of the in- 
tellectual in Olesha’s Envy that “there exists a whole series of 
human sentiments which are doomed to perish,” among them being 
pity, tenderness, and love. 

But though the writer may betray sympathy for these characters, 
in reality the problem is much more complex. For according to 
Marxist theory the professional classes have been perverted by 
capitalism into parasites, flattering their masters and indulging their 
own desires at the expense of social welfare. This aspect of the in- 
telligentsia is well depicted in Leonov’s Skutarevsky (1933). The 
scientist Skutarevsky had wasted his youth on money making 
gadgets, for he had found that, despite his brilliant promise, “the 
monied class could still see no reason to pay him a decent income.” 
He could make a reasonable income only “by making certain con- 
cessions and exchanging his burning talent and scientific vision for 
roubles.” His brother-in-law, a pure scientist, would have nothing 
to do with social reform, feeling it beyond his province and hazard- 


ous to his career, while his brother Fedor, a painter, was forced to | 
prostitute his talents to gratify the whims of the rich. His a 
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insisted that he abjure social themes, and, in a final violent gesture, 
revealed the power of the purse over the brush by purchasing all his 
“dangerous” prints, only to mutilate them. 

The artist in his frustration, thought the scientist Skutarevsky, 
was apt to become a little more than a seething mass of conflicting 
impulses, “with squirming and appeals to ‘humanity’ to be witness, 
and confessing to a whole range of putrid secrets.” Fedor, opines 
the author, was “profoundly stupid, stupid with pompous dignity, 
like so many folk who deal in art.” 

In the new order such intellectuals remain unreconstructed, at 
best weak and effete, at worst plotting reactionaries. Though they 
may have sympathized with liberalism in Tsarist days, Leonov 
writes, they were “mortally afraid lest events they had helped to 
prepare for a century and a half should arrive.” So does a character 
in Tolstoy’s Darkness and Dawn (1936) say of the class: 

We used to sit in a quiet country arbour, with birds singing about us, and think 
to ourselves: “Really, it would be very nice indeed to fix things up so that everybody 
would be happy.” . ... . In the West the intelligentsia have brains; they are the pick 
of the bourgeoisie and they are doing the real job: they are developing science and 
industry and spreading the consoling mirage of humanitarianism all over the world. 
... There the intelligentsia knows what it is living for. . . . But here in Russia— 
good Lord! . .. What are we? Whom are we serving? What is our job? 

The true heroes of the Revolution, as Romanov points out, had 
attained “a spiritual life which had gone ahead” of the ineffectual 
liberals. They have a broken spine, their training and sympathies 
having incapacitated them for any positive activity. “They were 
weak, and... . had a sort of sacred inadaptability to life.” 

So too the artist Fedor Skutarevsky, before devoting his allegi- 
ance to Soviet idealism, had passed through a stage in which he 
“merely agreed with the new world in a surface way because he had 
nothing to say against it.” In contrast, his brother, a research scientist 
at work on power transmission, “had discovered the key to life.” 
This brother advises him to show in his art “how the blood shed in 
the Revolution washed the cracked varnish off the words and ideas,” 
and the artist finally comes to the realization that he must “get in 
touch with the real roots . . . out of which the life of the future 
is being made.” 

Yury Olesha’s Envy (1927) is one of the finest psychological 
studies of the frustrated intellectual. Two rhen, jealous of an ac- 
quaintance, a prominent bureaucrat, torment themsélves with con- 
tempt and envy. One dreams of talking back to his enemy: “I want 
to be famous. But in this country, no one pays any attention to men 
as individuals. ... Here . . . the only subject of conversation is how 
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a man can be useful to the state.” His soliloquies fill half the 
volume. But his words remain unspoken. In another outburst of envy 


he thinks: “I am consumed with anger. He is an administrator, a ” 
communist, one of the founders of the new age: and this is the age | 


when glory is fanned into a flame whenever the sausage-maker dis- 
covers a new genus of sausages.” 

However carefully the Soviet author tried to follow the party line 
in regard to the theory of the frustrated and impotent intellectual, 
there was no doubt in his mind that the era of efficiency wrecks great 
hardships upon the genuine and sincere followers of the arts. After 
all, there are aspects of pure science, of philosophy, and of the arts 
that may be valuable to the human spirit, though their immediate 
social usefulness may not be apparent. 


The industrialization of a great country, magnificent as it is, also | 


brings depredations in its wake. The great plains, with their mys- 
terious sounds and silences, are broken by the noises of a steel mill 
in Out of Chaos; the entire course of a river is altered, and historic 
bottom land flooded in The Volga Flows; Soviet River tells of the 
destruction of a paper mill. Many of the Soviet short stories, objec- 
tive and symbolic as were their great predecessors, tell of similar 
changes—of the desecration of a monastery, the ikons being replaced 
by the sickle and hammer; of the cutting down of a lovely cherry 
tree to make way for the erection of a new institution; of the suicide 
of a poet. But it is in the full length portraits of artists and scholars 
that the problem is most poignantly stated. The tradition of the 
Russian soul, complex, profound, mystical, is, the Soviet writers 
fear, about to become a thing of the past as human nature is stan- 
dardized. As the old professor in Fedin’s Brothers (1928) so feel- 
ingly expresses it, “Is it possible that the new humanity will forever, 
forever lose even the faintest idea... No! We have a right to pre- 
serve and pass on to you all the mighty stirrings of our souls!” And 


the central character of Semi-Precious Stones remarks of a friend ; 


that he had “by some miracle completely escaped the process of 
sovietization and preserved . . . all the breadth and boundlessness 
of the Russian nature.” 

The managerial bureaucracy which was fastened upon Russian 
society by the new social order comes in for its share of criticism. in 


the novel. Sometimes this criticism is rather plodding and humor- ; 
less, as in Cement. The young Gleb, eager to put the cement works | 


into production as soon as possible, is thwarted at every hand by red 


tape. In indignation he defies the bureaucrats and proceeds without ‘ 


authorization. 
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An indictment of bureaucracy in the strangely lighthearted and 
rollicking Embezzlers (1926) by Kataev, is perhaps the earliest 
Soviet novel to become popular in America. The two central charac- 
ters, having embezzled funds from their office, proceed to enjoy 
themselves, travelling irresponsibly through Russia in picaresque 
fashion, indulging with gusto in extravagance and freedom. At last 
apprehended, they are led off by the police, a furtive smile on their 
faces. Though they understand that they must bear the consequences, 
they realize their superiority to the police. At least they, of all the 
Russians, have enjoyed themselves for a few days! 

The future of the Russian novel, like the future of the country 
itself, remains an enigma. But it is apparent that fiction has to a sur- 
prising degree lived up to the high standards of the nineteenth cen- 
tury tradition. Philosophic depth, symbolism, psychological intensity, 
and above all, a warm sympathy for character, are still among the 
qualities one finds in these novels. A study of recent Russian litera- 
ture will serve to disabuse the American reader of the notion that 
literature ceased in 1917, and will suggest to him that if it be al- 
lowed to flourish unhampered in the years to come, we may expect 
sincere, humane, and expert fiction from that country. 











Overcommg Ilhteracy: 
Public Education in Russa, 1880-1940 


By N. S. TimasHEFF 


ATE in 1941, the German High Command recognized that in 
L this war the individual Russian fighter had proved to be on 
the same level as the German; whereas in the First World 
War the superiority of the German soldier was unquestionable. This 
acknowledgment was the more important since in 1871, after victory 
over France, the Germans declared that it was the Prussian school 
teacher who had won the war. 

To contend that the level of school education is the principal 
factor in the balance of the forces of belligerent nations would 
obviously be a gross exaggeration. However, it may be safely 
assumed that in modern warfare the intellectual development of 
the individual fighter belongs to the number of determinants of 
success or failure. Therefore, knowledge of the process by means of 
which Russia has overcome her illiteracy is a contribution to the 
understanding of the magnificent resistance of Russia to the Ger- 
man aggression. 

To study this process is an arduous task since statistical data are 
scarce and, in addition, concern the Russian Empire for the earlier 
period, and for the later period, the substantially smaller area of the 
U.S.S.R., in the frontiers of 1921-1939. 

Since no easily accessible data are available, a legend has been 
created. It is often assumed that in old Russia public education was 
checked by the government which considered it advisable to keep 
the population in crass ignorance, and that it was one of the accom- 
plishments of the Communists to have broken the barrier which 
existed between the Russian nation and knowledge. Historical facts 
contradict this legend. Under the impulse of the liberal reforms of 
Emperor Alexander II (in the sixties of the nineteenth century), a 
system of public education had arisen in Russia which progressed 
with increased speed up to the outbreak of the First World War 
and had already endowed with literacy more than half of the young 
generation of that time. The natural advance of this process would 
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have resulted in “universal education” around 1930. However, 
due to the effects of the First World War, the Civil War and the 
Revolution, for a number of years the process became retrogressive. 
Only in the middle of the twenties did the trend reverse itself for 
the second time, and the progressive movement was resumed, lead- 
ing to an almost complete elimination of illiteracy on the eve of the 
outbreak of the Second World War. 

This is the thesis. The demonstration follows. The first step is to 
establish, for the period preceding the Revolution, the number of 
pupils in the elementary schools and its ratio to the total population. 
This ratio will be referred to as “the index of education.” All avail- 
able data may be tabulated as follows:’ 


TABLE I 
Years Total Population Number of Pupils in Index of Education 
Elementary Schools 
In millions In thousands In percentages 
1880 98 1,141 1.16 
1891 115 2,559 2.22 
1894 121 3,275 2.80 
1898 129 4,203 3.26 
1903 139 5,237 3.76 
1911 157 6,981 4.32 
1915 165 8,147 4.93 


The figures are conclusive: the school population increased much 
quicker than the total population, as reflected in the fact that, in 
the course of thirty-five years, the index of education increased 4.2 
times. This is an objective proof of the efforts made by Imperial 
Russia for the advance of popular education. What have been the 
results of these efforts? In this respect, reliable data may be found 
in the census of 1897. 

Out of 90.3 million inhabitants above the age of ten, 25.8 million 


*At least in the metropolitan part of the Empire. When comparing the situation 
in Russia with that in Western countries, it must not be forgotten that Russia (both 
within the Imperial and the Soviet frontiers) contains a number of peoples whose 
cultural development corresponds to that of the population of the colonies of the 
Western powers. 

*The figures relating to the total population have been calculated on the basis 
of the standard work of E. Z. Volkov, Dinamika naseleniya $.8.8.R., Moscow, 1930. 
As regards the number of pupils in schools, the figures for 1880 and 1915 are 
based on special school censuses and are the most reliable ones. The figure for 1894 
is the result of a very careful estimation by Professor A. L. Ostrogorsky in Obrazo- 
vanie, 1897, No. 9. The figures for the other years are based on the official reports 
of the Ministry of Public Education. 
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or 27.8 percent were literate. Naturally, there were high differentials 
between men and women; between towns and the countryside; 
between the population of Russia proper, of the more advanced 
Western provinces with a population of non-Russian origin, and 
the semi-colonial territories (Caucasus, Siberia, Central Asia). In 
1897, 38.5 percent of the men and 17.5 percent of the women were 
literate; likewise, 54 percent of the urban vs. 23 percent of the rural 
population; 89.5 percent of the population of the Baltic provinces,* 
41.2 percent of the population of the Polish provinces, 26.8 percent 
of the population of Russia proper, and only 13.3 percent of the 
population of the semi-colonial territories.* 

Highly important, for our purpose, is the distribution of literacy 
among the age groups. It is shown in the following table: 


TABLE Il 
Index of Literacy in 1897 
Age Groups Male Population Female Population Total Population 
10-20 46 22 34 
20-30 45 20 32 
30-40 39 15 27 
40-50 34 12 23 
50-60 27 12 19 
over 60 15 11 13 


The meaning of these figures is clear: The younger the people, 
the greater was their literacy.’ In other words, chronologically, the 
later a group of Russian people reached the school age, the greater 
was their chance of being given education. This is another corrobora- 
tion of the conclusions reached from the analysis of Table I. 

What were the results of the educational efforts about 1914, on 
the eve of the First World War and the Revolution? As after 1897 
no census was taken in Imperial Russia, no direct evidence is avail- 
able.” However, it is possible to make an estimate, by using two 
different methods. 


®These later formed the states of Latvia and Estonia. 


*All data relating to the census of 1897 are derived from the official publication 
of its results (2 volumes, St. Petersburg, 1905). 


°The exiguity of the differential between the age groups of 10-20 and 20-30 is 
the result of the fact that literacy often was acquired between the ages of 12 and 15; 
the maximum of literacy was attained by boys of 15 and girls of 14. 


*It is regrettable that even so well an informed author as A. A. Yugov, in his 
Russia’s Economic Front for War and Peace, New York, 1942, presents to American 
readers the index of literacy in pre-revolutionary Russia on, the basis of the census 
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(1) It is permissible to assume that (a) in 1914, the age distribu- 
tion of the population was the same as in 1897;" (b) that the degree 
of literacy reached, in 1897, by persons above the age of 20, per- 
sisted up to 1914, these persons being then 37 years or over;* (c) 
that in 1914 the index of the literacy of the age group from 10 to 
37 years was higher than the index of literacy of similar groups in 
1897, in ratio to the increase of the index of education.” Computation 
based on these assumptions gives, for 1914, the index of literacy as 
40.2 percent. 

(2) Ina similar way, the index of literacy for 1914 may be calcu- 
lated from the figures of the census of 1926, naturally, only in 
regard to that part of the territory of the Russian Empire which 
remained within the boundaries of the U.S.S.R. Since, in 1918-21, 
Russia lost the more literate Western provinces, the index thus 
reached must be increased by 13 percent.”® 

The computation may be made, mutatis mutandis, just as the 
preceding one. For those groups which, in 1914, were above 20, the 
corresponding figures for 1926 may be applied directly, since, on 
the basis of a detailed study, it can be asserted that for older groups 
the index of literacy did not change even for the longer period from 
1897 to 1926." For the groups consisting of persons who, in 1926, 
were between 10 and 20 years, a certain discount must be allowed 
to cover the case of persons who gained literacy after 1914, but 
before reaching the age of 20.” Such operations yield, for 1914, an 
index of literacy of 41.8 percent for the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
and, after the previously mentioned correction, an index of 46.8 


"In Russia, between 1897 and 1914, there was no substantial change in the birth 
and death rates. 

*This assumption is corroborated by the comparison of the degree of literacy 
of the age groups, as observed in 1897 and 1926. 

*This assumption is confirmed if the differential degrees of literacy of the age 
groups, as given in 1897, are compared with the indices of education which existed 
when the corresponding groups were of school age. 

*°The official publication of the findings of the census of 1926 gives comparative 
values of many indices for 1897 and 1926 in regard to the territory of the U.S.S.R.; 
the figure in the text is derived from such data. 

“A slight increase (about 2 points) is observable in regard to the group of those 
who were 20-30 years of age in 1897 and 50-60 in the year 1926; a similar de- 
crease is observable in regard to the group of those who were over 30 in) 1897 and 
over 60 in 1926. The decrease may, be explained by the loss of a faculty acquired 
in childhood but never used in later years, and by a relatively higher survival of the 
less literate rural population. 

“4A careful study of the indices of literacy for yearly groups, relating to 1897 and 
1926, induces the writer to put the discount at 25 percent. 
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percent for the Empire. The median between the two results is 
43.5 percent. 

Similar calculations can be made in order to establish the index 
of literacy of that part of the population of the Empire out of which 
the bulk of the Russian Army of the First World War was re- 
cruited, namely of the males of 20 to 40 years of age. This index 
must have been between 55 and 60 percent. Taking into considera- 
tion that large groups of the less literate population of the semi- 
colonial territories were exempted from military service, it may 
be safely assumed that no less than three-fifths of the soldiers of 
the army of 1914-1917 possessed at least that small amount of 
education which is manifested in the ability to read and write.” 

The advance, between 1897 and 1914, appears to have been 
remarkable, but the goal of overcoming illiteracy was still far ahead. 
It was very difficult to reach it because of the rapid increase of the 
population. Every year the agencies of public education substan- 
tially increased the number of pupils in elementary schools; but 
for many years (namely, 1898-1908) this increase was almost ex- 
actly equal to the increase of the number of children of school age, 
so that the absolute number of children who were not granted access 
to schooling remained unchanged. Additional efforts were made 
shortly before the Revolution, but their full effect could not be felt 
in the short interval before the fall of the Empire. 

Let us turn now to the situation after the Revolution. Despite 
redundant assertions, the first years of the Soviet régime, up to 
1923, were years of retrogression. In 1923, only 3,120 thousand 
children attended elementary schools in the R.S.F.S.R. Then a rapid 
ascending movement took place, as shown in the following table.“ 


TABLE IiIl 
Years Total Population Number of Pupils in Index of Education 
Elementary Schools 
In millions In thousands In percentages 

1914-5 140 7,236 5.1 
[area of the U.S.S.R]} 

1920 134 9,207 6.9 
1922 137 6,808 5.2 
1928-9 154 10,468 6.8 
1930-1 161 15,609 9.9 
1933-4 159 17,873 11.2 
1938-9 170 21,288 12.5 


7A number of officers of the Imperial Army interviewed’ by the present writer 
confirmed this. During the last few years before the First World War almost all 
recruits from Central Russia were literate. 
Figures for the total population have been compiled by the present writer in 4 
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It appears that in 1939, the index of education was 12.5 percent, 
or approximately two and one-half times higher than in 1914. The 
increase signified not only elementary school education for all 
children of the country, but also longer school years for at least a 
part of them. 

The results of the efforts may be discussed on the basis of the 
censuses of 1920, 1926, and 1939. 


The census of 1920 was only partial and its results are only partly 
comparable to earlier and later data. From a report submitted to the 
Tenth All-Russian Congress of the Soviets (December 22-27, 
1922),°° the following data may be obtained: In European Russia 
proper (without the Ukraine and White Russia) plus Northern 
Caucasus and Western Siberia, the index of literacy for men was 
31.8 percent in 1897 and 40.9 percent in 1920; for women 13.1 per- 
cent in 1897 and 24.4 percent in 1920. Leaving aside the question 
what was meant in this report by the index of literacy, we may infer 
that from 1897 to 1920 this index increased 26 percent for men and 
86 percent for women. Using the previously established indices for 
1897,° we reach the conclusion that in 1920, in the specified areas, 
the index of literacy was 48 percent for men, 32 percent for women, 
and 38.5 percent for the two sexes.”’ 

A very careful tabulation, by age groups, of the index of literacy 
which was reached in 1920 in eight provinces of European Russia 
(covering almost half of the population of Russia proper) may be 
found in an appendix to the official publication of the findings of the 
census of 1926. According to this appendix, the distribution of 
literacy was as shown in the following table: 


»” 


paper “The Population of Soviet Russia,” Rural Sociology, September, 1940. 
Figures for the number of pupils have been derived from the following sources: for 
1922—Bubnov, Vseobshchee nachalnoe obuchenie i revolutsiya, Moscow, 1931; for 
1933-34 and 1938-39—Stalin, Otchetmyi doklad 18-mu sexzdu VKP, Moscow, 
1939; for the other years—Itogi kulturnogo stroitelstva (a report submitted to the 


17th Congress of the Communist Party), Moscow, 1934. 
Pravda, January 4, 1923. 


2°On the plausible assumption that there was no great difference in the index of 
literacy for the Russian Empire as a whole and the area in question. 


1Since (as the result of war and revolution) women were substantially more 
numerous than men, the index for the two sexes is nearer to that for women than 
to that for men. 
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TABLE IV 
Index of Literacy in Eight Provinces of European Russia 
1897 1920 1926 
Age Groups Male Female Male Female Male Female 
10-20 56 21 70 51 78 58 
20-30 52 17 79 41 90 58 
30-40 45 13 71 27 86 43 
40-50 36 10 57 18 75 26 
50-60 28 5 43 13 59 17 
over 60 2). 7 26 7 39 11 


Since no data on the age distribution of the total population of the 
eight provinces have been published, only conjectures may be made 
about the index of the population as a whole. Using data on the age 
distribution of the population in 1926, the following indices of 
literacy may be found: 54.5 percent for men; 30.7 percent for 
women; 42.2 percent for the total population. As no semi-colonial 
areas were involved, the result pretty well confirms the preceding 
findings. Thus, it seems apparent that the years 1914-1920 were 
characterized by a decline of literacy, a natural phenomenon in a 
period of war, civil war and revolution. 


Six years later, the situation was substantially different, and data 
relating to it are as complete and reliable as those for the year 
1897."° The census of December 17, 1926, established that from a 
total population of 114 million above the age of ten, 58.2 million, 
or 51.1 percent were literate. The differentials observed in 1897 
remained, but were attenuated: 66.5 percent of the men vs. 37.1 
percent of the women, 76.3 percent of the urban vs. 54.2 percent of 
the rural population were literate.® The differential between metro- 
politan Russia and semi-colonial territories remained very high: the 
index of literacy was only 10.6 percent in the Uzbek and 12.5 per- 
cent in the Turkmen Republic.” 


The age distribution of literate persons appears in the following 
table: 


*8All data relating to the census of 1926 are derived from the official publication 
of its findings (7 volumes, Moscow, 1928-30). 


1°The sex ratio was 1.18:1 instead of 2.25:1 in 1897; the urban-rural ratio was 
1.7:1 instead of 2.35:1 in 1897. 


7°A comparison with 1897 is impossible because of complete change in the admin- 
istrative division of the country. 
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Overcoming Illiteracy 


TABLE V 
Index of Literacy in 1926 
Age Groups ame Population Female Population Total Population 
10-20 71 49 59 
20-30 78 49 61 
30-40 72 34 52 
40-50 64 21 42 
50-60 50 14 30 
over 60 29 14 21 


The distribution is substantially different from that of 1897. 
The maximum of literacy is attained by the age group 20-30, and a 
more detailed study shows that those of 25-30 years of age were 
more literate than those between the ages of 20-25. Persons 
who were 25-30 in 1926 had been born in 1901-1906 and, as a rule, 
had entered school between 1909 and 1914. Once more, facts con- 
firm the proposition that in 1914 a climax was reached, to be fol- 
lowed by a period of decline and to be surpassed only in the late 
twenties. 

Twelve years later, on January 17, 1939, a new census was taken. 
Its results have been published i ina preliminary form only.*' How- 
ever, the most important figures are already available. 81.1 percent 
of the population above the age of ten” were found to be literate. 
The differentials, once more, substantially decreased: 90.8 percent 
of the men vs. 72.6 percent of the women, 89.5 percent of the urban 
vs. 76.8 percent of the rural population had achieved literacy.” 
Still, approximately one-third of the women in the countryside 
remained illiterate, chiefly in the semi-colonial territories. However, 
in these same territories a remarkable general progress was achieved: 
the index of literacy was 67.8 percent in the Uzbek and 67.2 per- 
cent in the Turkmen Republic. 

As regards the age distribution, 54.4 percent of the illiterate men 
and 50.8 percent of the illiterate women were above the age of 50 
(born before 1889 and having reached the school age before 1897). 
From this statement and the general age distribution of the popula- 
tion in 1939, it appears that among the population between the 
ages of 10 and 50, 95 percent of the men and 83 percent of the 
women and 89 percent of the two sexes were literate. This means 
that in the army raised by the Soviet Government to resist Germany 


*\ Pravda, June 2, 1939; Planovoe Khozyaistvo, 1940, No. 5. 

The usage of Soviet statisticians to designate “9 years and above” all persons 
who have reached the tenth birthday is misleading. 
*°The sex ratio was 1.22:1 and the urban-rural ratio 1.16:1. 
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there were no longer any illiterate persons. 

The advance of the index of literacy from 51 to 81 percent in the 
course of 12 years would have been impossible without mass adult 
education. Since no detailed data on the age distribution of literacy 
in 1939 have been published, only an estimate of its rdle is possible. 
Assuming (1) that all children of school age have received education } 
after 1926, and (2) that there was no differential in the mortality " 
of literate and illiterate persons, 70 percent would have been the 
index of literacy in 1939, if literacy were achieved through the 
regular school system only; the differential of 11 points must be | pe 


attributed to adult education. ot! 

Thus, since 1925, adult education has considerably accelerated | fet 
the process of overcoming illiteracy, substantially retarded in 1914- gu 
1924. It is perhaps permissible to terminate this study by the state- fo: 
ment that, in regard to literacy, as in regard to other problems, the cr 
Revolution was successful because it continued (or resumed) his- th 
torical traditions rooted in the permanent aspirations of the Russian ga 
nation. For it may be safely assumed that had there been no revolu- {th 
tion, universal education would have been achieved by 1930.% By = 
that time, the natural process of the passing away of generations m: 
would have eliminated the older age groups whose illiteracy was fr 
high since they were young when Russia was only beginning her th 
strife for education. As a result, the index of literacy could have be 


reached 62 percent in 1930 and 78 percent in 1940. Thus, in our | th 
day, two curves would have reached the same point: the curve of 


the actual indices and the curve of the hypothetical indices calcu- ro 
lated on the assumption that the development continued with the te 
same velocity which the process had reached, early in the twentieth 
century. 


By now, Russia has accomplished a historical task the importance 


of which was recognized back in the sixties of the nineteenth cen- Mh 
tury. No revolution was necessary to accomplish it: the enemy, i.e., ° 
illiteracy, was retreating long before its outbreak and would have N: 
been beaten without revolution, approximately at the same time 
when it actually was defeated—through the Revolution or, per- I] 
haps, despite the Revolution. | = 
**The assumption is a little too optimistic since even in the school year 1929-30 Ar 
only 92.7 percent of children of school age received education (cf. Bubnov, of.cit., ; 
supra, n. 14). to 
7°In 1914, 51 percent of children of school age received elementary education; St. 


for a number of years before 1914 the index increased 3 points a year, with a 
tendency toward acceleration. 
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The Air Blitz of 1812" 


By ALEXANDER TARSAIDZE 


wo or three miles outside Moscow, in the year 1812, there 
stood an airplane factory. It did not look much like a factory, 
and neither historians nor contemporaries would have ex- 
pected airplanes in 1812. It looked, indeed, pretty much like any 
other manor house of the place and period, save for the highboard- 
fence that kept the curious away, and the company of soldiers that 
guarded it. At first it had been supposed to be a government plant 
for the manufacture of farm implements; then, after Napoleon 
crossed the Niemen, the governor of Moscow said it was really for 
the manufacture of guns. Finally, with Napoleon almost at the 
gates of the city and the population in a panic, it was announced 
that within the mansion a secret weapon was being manufactured, a 
weapon that would utterly destroy the French. It was a flying 
machine, and as the news spread hundreds of people hurried out 
from Moscow to the village of Vorontsovo to see this remarkable, 
this miraculous new invention. Among them, if Tolstoy is to be 
believed, was even Pierre Bezukhov. But they could not see over 
the fence, and no flying machine was in the air. 
Inside the mansion there was terrific activity. The stately drawing 
rooms were now workshops, and over the parquet floors hurried 
technicians while Russian and German filled the air and mingled 


*The material for this article is derived from the following sources: 

A. A. Rodnykh, Istoriya aerostatov i letaniya o Rossii (A History of Aerostats and 
Flying in Russia), St. Petersburg, 1911. 

A. A. Rodnykh, Tainya prigotovleniya dlya unichtozheniya Napoleonovskoi armii 
9 1812 godu pri pomoshchi letaniya (Secret preparations for the destruction of 
Napoleon’s Army in 1812 through flying), St. Petersburg, 1912. 

A. N. Popov, “Moskva v 1812” (Moscow in 1812); Ruskii Arkhiv, 1875, vols. 
II and II]; 1876, vols. I and II. 

S. B. Okun, “Ruskie na Sandvichevykh Ostrovakh—Avantyura Doctora Schi- 
fera” (Russians on the Sandwich Islands—The Adventure of Dr. Schafer), Krasnyi 
Arkhiv, 1936 vol. LXXVIII. 

P. A. Kartavov, Letuchiye listki 1812 goda. Rostopchinskiya Afishy (Proclama- 
tions of 1812 and Rostopchin’s posters, collected and edited by P. A. Kartavov), 
St. Petersburg, 1904. 
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with the smell of sulphuric acid. In the center of the largest room 
was a great, golden gondola with wings attached, and it was around 
this that men hovered, working feverishly against time. For it must 
be finished. It must be, and quickly. 

Directing all activity, gliding about between the boxes of explo- 
sives stacked near the door, or avoiding the tables with the taffeta 
spread out over it, was a slim young man with a worried forehead 
and: nervous hands—Franz Leppich—the inventor of the flying 
machine and the hope of the Tsar. He was the busiest man there, 
first to arise and last to retire, working sixteen or seventeen hours a 
day and leaving Vorontsovo only for some new and unparalleled 
material his ship required, or to explain to Governor Rostopchin 
why the machine had not been ready last week as promised but 
would certainly be ready next week, without fail. And every day 
Napoleon drew nearer and nearer to Moscow. 

This German genius had been discovered some months before 
busily at work in a castle near Tiibingen, where he was building a 
flying machine for the King of Wiirtemberg. The Russian minister 
had discovered him, or else he had discovered the Russian minister. 
In any case, he had been sent on to St. Petersburg to see the Tsar, 
and now here he was in Vorontsovo still working on flying machines. 

Franz Leppich was a Franconian by origin, and although still in 
his thirties he had had an adventurous career. He had invented, 
among other things, a sort of harmonica which he called a “pan- 
melodicon.” That had come about shortly after his father-in-law 
had thrown him out. Franz had married the daughter of a wealthy 
Hamburg merchant and had moved cheerfully into his father-in- 
law’s big house at Altona. When his young wife died suddenly, he 
planned to stay on, but his father-in-law had other plans; so out he 
went to recoup his finances by peddling his pan-melodicon through- 
out Germany. 


It was through this instrument’ that he first came to the attention 
of King Frederick of Wiirtemberg, an enthusiastic amateur musician, 
who was entranced with the pan-melodicon. The king welcomed him 
graciously, and at one of his musicals Leppich found himself—he 
never knew quite how— involved in a discussion of flying machines. 
It seemed that Leppich had invented one the year before, after 
watching some balloon experiments in Vienna. 

The trouble with balloons, Leppich explained to the king, was 





*The eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica mentions Leppich’s “‘pan- 
medolicon” very favorably in the articles on harmonicas. 
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their inability to fly against the wind. If they only had wings, as 


| birds have, they could do this. While experimenting on a balloon 


in Paris, he said, he had finally managed to attach, wings to it, and 


_ for three hours he had flown through the air, both with and against 


the wind. In those three hours he had covered the incredible distance 


' of forty-five miles! And all he needed to carry on his work and 


develop the most colossal invention since the discovery of the wheel 
was a place to work and a little money. 
King Frederick was interested, for he saw the possibilities of the 


| invention, but he was also worried when he learned that Leppich had 


already made the same proposition to Napoleon and had been curtly 


‘ refused. Not only that, he had been expelled from France. The 
, French had been experimenting with balloons for years, and had 


been the first to use balloons successfully; in fact, when the Mont- 
golfier brothers made their flight in 1783. Later, the Republican 
Army had formed two squadrons for the use of “aerostats” in 1794, 
for signalling and observation, and Bonaparte had taken several 
balloons to Egypt with him. He probably knew more about them 


, than any other ruler, and if he thought Leppich’s machine would 


not fly, then it probably would not. King Frederick had no wish to 


' gamble a lot of money and then find himself a European laughing 


stock. 

On the other hand, young Leppich was very convincing, and he 
patiently pointed out the difference between his manoeuverable 
machine and the capricious balloons, at the mercy of every breeze 
and zephyr. If it worked, then the King of Wiirtemberg might 


| become the most powerful ruler in the world; if Napoleon did not 


find out beforehand and take from him the kingly crown that had 
come to him from Napoleon’s hands. His position was difficult 
enough already. With the rapidly increasing tension between France 
and Russia, the unfortunate king found himself between Napoleon, 
his “protector” and founder of his kingdom, Alexander of Russia, 
his nephew, and his own sister, the dowager empress. 

Nevertheless, he decided to take a chance, a very discreet chance 
with every precaution against Napoleon or anyone else finding out 
what he was up to. Leppich was supplied with the necessary funds 


and sent off to a castle twenty miles away near Tiibingen where the 


spacious grounds would give him plenty of room to fly around. 


| The only person let in on the secret was one of the king’s ministers, 
| Who acted as inspector and reporter, the king obviously being unable 
) to travel back and forth to Tiibingen without causing gossip. His 


precautions, however, did not prevent the news from spreading. 
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Leppich himself was very indiscreet, and talked with anyone tha| 
approached him. Before long, everyone who wanted to know wa 
well-informed on Leppich’s flying machine. The French Minister 
was writing reports to Napoleon about it, and the Austrian Minister 
even urged Leppich to take his blueprints to the imperial court a 
Vienna, where he would be welcomed with open arms. 

Savants approached Leppich, among them the most distinguished| 
scientist in Wiirtemberg, the astronomer and electrical experimenter’ 
Bohnenberger, to whom he had shown his plans and explained the 
details of the wing that he would add to the balloon. Bohnenberger 
was deeply impressed, and while he could not state flatly that the 
machine would fly until he had actually seen it fly, he was pretty) 
well convinced, as he told Alopeus, the Russian minister, for whom, 
he had been gathering the information. 

Alopeus already knew a great deal about aviation, probably as 
much as any amateur of his day, and his original skepticism was dis- 
pelled by Bohnenberger’s report. He decided that this tremendous 
invention must be secured for Russia at all costs, and when he heard 
chat French agents were in Wiirtemberg asking questions about, 
Leppich, he decided to act quickly. 

Meanwhile Leppich had gone ahead with his work, and gradually 
the King’s confident and minister (whose identity was withheld by 
Alopeus) became so enthusiastic over the flying machine that he 
advanced a great deal of his own money to prosecute the work. He 
had immediately seen the colossal possibilities of a real flying ma-, 
chine, and in his dreams he already saw Napoleon defeated, anda 
German Empire established with King Frederick of Wiirtemberg’ 
Emperor and himself as Grand Chancellor. From there he went on 
to plan the complete pacification of the continent, the Turks driven 
back to Asia, and centuries of peace enforced by Leppich’s flying 
machine. But it was evident that a small state like Wiirtemberg, and 
particularly one in the unhappy geographical position of Wiirtem- 
berg, could not hope to carry such a scheme through alone. One of! 
the great powers must be approached. Either Austria or Prussia 
would defeat his dream of unifying Germany, so since Britain had 
been Napoleon’s most consistent enemy, and since Napoleon’s de- 
feat was the essential primary move, he felt that Britain was the 
logical choice. 

Leppich was in sympathy with parts of the minister’s complicated! 
scheme, but he was not enthusiastic about English aid, although 
the minister could not understand why. Had he not, by his own 
admission, served in the British Army, advancing with unpreceden- 
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ted speed from common soldier to captain in almost no time at all? 
Leppich admitted reluctantly that such had been the case, but he 
still felt that Russia offered greater possibilities than England, 
and since it was his invention originally, despite the financial aid 
of King Frederick and his minister, he insisted that Russia it must 
be. And Russia it was. 

Alopeus was delighted when he was approached, and he promptly 
discouraged any suggestion of aid from England. “My dear 
friends,” he said to Leppich and the Wiirtemberg minister when 
they finally called on him, “Britain would not be interested at all. 
Her power is in her navy, and the development of air-power will 
make her sea-power obsulete and destroy her financial power as 
well, for it is based on her naval control. No, no! Don’t look to 
England. It is to Russia that you must look. Only Emperor Alex- 
ander can restore peace and re-establish the balance of power in 
Europe that Napoleon has destroyed.” 

In the letter Alopeus wrote to Emperor Alexander on April 3, 
just two and a half months before Napoleon began his Russian cam- 
paign, he explained his careful investigation of Leppich’s invention, 
and the report of Professor Bohnenberger: 

This invention is of such magnitude, that those who first take advantage of it 
will profit greatly. Believe me, your Majesty, I am not one to fall a prey to crazy 
dreamers or clever charlatans. But this ship, your Majesty, will fly not only with the 
wind but against the wind; it will lift 40 men with 12,000 pounds of explosives, 
enough to destroy whole regiments. In appearance it is shaped somewhat like a 
whale, about 50 feet long and 22 feet across, with a suspended gondola. It can 
anchor where it wills above a designated place, can ascend so high as to be out of 
the reach of ground batteries, and can sail from Stuttgart to London in the incredible 
time of only thirteen hours. 

Speed and secrecy, your Majesty . . . are of the utmost importance if your 
Majesty is to benefit by this aerostat. I fear that before my courier can reach you 
and your answer return to me, it may be too late, for there can be, no secrets here 
and already our enemies suspect my interest in Leppich. And Leppich is no help, 
for he talks too much, and has already made several indiscretions. I suggest that 
our best plan is to destroy the present model, send Leppich himself with his work- 
men to St. Petersburg, and get rid of the minister also—for he claims the invention 
to be his property and it is possible that if he were left here he might, with the 
aid of Professor Bohnenberger, be able to reconstruct it. Therefore, I dare to pro- 
pose the following plan to your Majesty. 

Formally recall me, so as not to implicate anyone, supply me with eight thousand 
gold chervonets which will be sufficient to defray all expenses here and transport 
the inventor and his technicians to Russia. The minister could be promised a good 
position in Russia, for he is an able man and would be valuable; especially in the 
Baltic provinces. . . . 


I send this with all speed by André Schroeder, Councillor of Legation, who is 
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also bringing very secretly, a model of the wing, and blueprints of the whole affair, 
Leppich assures me that within three months after his arrival he can have 50 flying- 
machines. 


When Schroeder reached St. Petersburg, early in May, he dis- 
covered that due to the tense political situation the Emperor was in 
Vilna near the frontier. Leppich’s invention and Alopeus’ plan were 
just the sort to appeal to Alexander I, for he was a man of vision 
and imagination, the only sovereign of his day who could be really 
called air-minded. He knew the history of modern aviation since 
the day, nearly thirty years before, the Montgolfier brothers had 
made the first successful balloon flight. The following year in Mos- 
cow, a balloon had covered twenty-four miles in six hours, and he 
vividly remembered the excitement in St. Petersburg only ten years 
before when the Garrerins had offered balloon rides for 2000 
rubles. At the Tsar’s insistence, old General Sergei Lvov had 
made the ascent, as had Count Alopeus, and the idea of turning 
aviation to the service of war had been in the forefront of Alex- 
ander’s mind ever since. Alexander felt that Russians should be the 
first to fly actual men, as they had been the first to fly paper ones, or 
at least so tradition said. In a book’ the Tsar had recently read, it 
was said that Prince Oleg had gained a notable victory over the 
Byzantine Greeks in 907 by floating horses and men made of paper 
above the Greek camp, thus causing terror and confusion among the 
enemy. And since the Garrerin display, there had been any number 
of attempts by Russians to perfect a balloon that could be man- 
oeuvered, most of them ending disastrously for the experimenters. 

The Emperor summoned Chancellor Rumiantsev to discuss the 
Alopeus letter. Count Rumiantsev was one of the most far-sighted 
men of his day, a veritable Maecenas who had encouraged science 
and scientists with his money, sympathy, and influence. Rumiantsev 
agreed with the Emperor that Leppich’s invention was certainly 
worth trying. Thereupon, the Emperor promptly wrote Alopeus ac- 
cepting his entire plan, even to creating a Russian appointment for 
King Frederick’s disconsolate minister. Alopeus was advised not to 
return to Russia directly, but to make a tour of the chief watering- 
places, since he was already suspected of complicity in the Leppich 
affair, and it was important that the Wiirtemberg could not be com- 
promised by the sudden departure of the Tiibingen group. 


7A. I. Sulakedzev, O vozdushnom letanii v Rossi s 906 leta po R. Kh. (Aerial 
Flights in Russia Since 906 A.D.), a manuscript which has never been published 
and which is the property of A. A. Rodnykh. See A. A. sanane Istoriya aerostatoo 
s letaniya o Rossii, St. Petersburg, 1911. 
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The courier hastened back towards Stuttgart with all possible 
speed, but his journey ended at Lutsk, in western Russia, where on 
May 13, he met Franz Leppich, alias Dr. Schmidt, and his assis- 
tant, Wilhelm Meyer. Leppich was urged on to Vilna where the 
Tsar awaited him with great impatience. 

Alexander and Rumiantsev decided that Moscow was the best 
place for Leppich’s work, as St. Petersburg was too European, too 
full of French agents. By the time Leppich arrived, the plans were 


| all made, and he was quickly sent on to Moscow with letters to 


Civil Governor Obrezkov and Military Governor Rostopchin. 
“Give Leppich and his German technicians, now on their way 


, to Moscow, every assistance,” the Tsar wrote Rostopchin. “In 





} 


France every effort is being made to achieve the same end that 
Leppich has already accomplished, and his invention will have in- 
calculable importance. Arrange meetings with him at your house, 
and take every precaution that no one sees you together. Find a 
house not too far from Moscow where he can carry on his work, 
and maintain the utmost secrecy!” 

So when Leppich arrived in Moscow early in June, 1812, he was 
given every facility. Southeast of Moscow, in the village of Voron- 
tsovo, a manor house was taken over, and rumors spread that the 
government was going to make farming implements in it. A few 
days later, the technicians from Tiibingen turned up in Vilna after 


, a hasty journey across Austria, and they were quickly sent on to 
Vorontsovo so as to avoid Moscow altogether. 


Leppich, or “Schmidt,” went to work immediately. His first 
needs were quantities of taffeta silk and sulphuric acid. The order 
for the silk was so great—some 4000 yards—that officials of the 
Kiryakov works in Moscow became suspicious. Old Kiryakov himself 
wanted to know why the man should want 4000 yards of it. There 
was not that much taffeta in Moscow. Governor Rostopchin assured 
the merchant that he would be paid, if he hurried the order, and 
slyly suggested that he might wish to invest in the enterprise. 

“But what’s he going to make? Plows? Out of silk?” 

“No, no. Plasters. Dr. Schmidt has invented a new plaster of 


, amazing curative powers.” 


Kiryakov said he would gladly accept the order, if that were the 
case, for 2000 rubles cash, and no investment. He would have the 
ilk in two weeks for cash in advance. 

The sulphuric acid cost 50,000 rubles, and 50,000 more was spent 
for file dust. Altogether the original cost of 20,000 rubles had 
mounted to well over 100,000 and not a wheel had turned. 
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But Leppich assured Rostopchin, and through him the Tsar, | 
that the first flying machine would be ready July 16, and shortly 
thereafter the remainder of the fifty “Leppichships” would a 
above the roofs of Moscow. Rostopchin privately thought the| 
machine was a devil’s instrument, and would create more havoc than 
Napoleon ever dreamed of. “And the expense!” he wrote the | 
Emperor in one of his daily reports. “The expense is what worries 
me!” He was so much worried that Leppich found it necessary to 
write personally to the Tsar to explain that everything in Russia 
was double what it had cost in Wiirtemberg, otherwise he would 
not be spending so much. 
He also explained to Alexander that he had organized a labora-| 
tory to work on experiments, and he requested permission to employ 
“4 noted German scientist and personal friend,” Dr. Georg Anton 
Schifer, as head of the physics and chemistry department.* 


Outside Russia, matters were moving to a climax. On June 24, 
protesting that he only wanted peace and that Alexander was plot- 
ting against him, Napoleon led the Grande Armée across the Nie- } 
men on to Russian territory. The Vorontsovo mansion was sur- 
rounded with troops to prevent spies from learning secrets or the 
curious from annoying, and rumors were spread that it was guns, 
not plows, that the government was making there. 

Vilna fell before the French, and still no flying machine. July 
16 came; Napoleon left Vilna and pushed towards Smolensk, and? 
more soldiers were sent to Vorontsovo, while Leppich rushed fran- 
tically about buying supplies, consulting savants, looking up doubt- 
ful points. Another day was set for the great demonstration. On 
August 27, without fail, he promised the flying machine would 
indubitably fly. 

Alexander himself came to Vorontsovo to see what was holding’ 


| 
*Dr. Schafer, childhood friend of Leppich, was a German surgeon. He was: 
typical German adventurer in Russia during the Napoleonic era. Upon his arrivd 
in Russia, he was employed as a physician by the Moscow police. After the War o 
1812, he became associated with the Russian-American Company and was ordered 
to sail to Sitka, Alaska, where he arrived in November 1814. The following year hk, 
was sent to the Sandwich Islands to conduct trade negotiations. Through skilful ir 
trigue, he persuaded King Tomari of Oahu to petition for Russia’s protection, 
Before receiving even the Tsar’s permission, Dr. Schifer built a fort, hoisted th 
Russian flag, and formally annexed the island to the Russian Empire. Expelled from 
the island by local revolutionists in 1817, Dr. Schafer returned to Russia, whet 
he unsuccessfully pleaded with the Russian Government for the approval of hi 
annexation. Article by S. B. Okun in Krasmyi Arkhiv, 1936, vol. LXXVIII. 
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matters up, bringing with him Baron von Stein, Leppich’s dis- 
tinguished countryman, who beamed on him and urged greater 
speed. Fifty soldiers and an artillery officer were detailed to study 
the principles of air navigation under Leppich, so that there would 
be trained men as soon as the ships were ready, and a supply of ex- 
plosives was stored at Vorontsovo to be used against the French. 
Everything was in readiness—everything except the flying machine. 

The French advanced steadily towards Moscow, Mogilev fell, 
there was a battle at Ostrovo, and Napoleon entered Vitefsk. The 
Tsar ordered a new appropriation of 72,000 rubles for Leppich, 
and Rostopchin spread a new rumor in Moscow; this time that it was 
a submarine Leppich was working on! 

The middle of August Smolensk fell, and a new crisis confronted 
Rostopchin. Should he allow Leppich "and his precious charge to 
remain so near the battlefront, or should he send him further into 
the interior? Smolensk was two-thirds of the way to Moscow, and 
he began to wonder if Barclay would be able to hold Napoleon 
back. It would never do for the flying machine to fall into Nap- 
oleon’s hands. Perhaps it would be better to move the whole plant 
to Nizhni-Novgorod. 

Leppich opposed the suggestion violently. Everything was handy 
in Vorontsovo, and he would certainly be ready in another fortnight. 
Give him until the 27th. He had promised and this time he would 
not fail. Rostopchin gloomily agreed, hoping Napoleon would let 
him keep his promise. 

The airship was still not quite completed by the 27th, but Ros- 
topchin really began to believe that perhaps it would be very soon. 
The taffeta had all been sewed together, and a brave sight the 
flashing gondola and its great balloon made when he went out to 
Vorontsovo to see them. There was, certainly, the flying machine, 
and two extra small balloons in case of need. The only question was 
whether it would fly or not. Leppich assured him that it would. 

By September 3rd, the military situation had become so acute 
and the people so anxious that Rostopchin decided to issue a formal 
announcement concerning the mysterious factory at Vorontsovo in 
the hope that it would cheer the populace. 

“The Tsar has charged me with the construction of an airship. 
It will carry fifty men, and will fly anywhere, either with the wind 
or against it. The result on the enemy you will, in due course, dis- 
cover, as they will, and it will give you great joy. Tomorrow, or as 
soon thereafter as the weather permits, a trial flight will be ar- 
ranged. This is not a weapon known to the enemy, but has been 
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constructed for his ruin.” 





When this wonderful news spread over the city, people rushed - 
out to Vorontsovo to see the marvel. They were not allowed to see ~" 
anything, but they were delighted at the whole business, and went | . 
happily back home certain that Napoleon would never reach Mos- 2 
cow. Tolstoy has described the excitement in “War and Peace.” | “ 
He also gave a copy of the Tsar’s orders for the first air-blitz in ht 
history: 

As soon as Leppich is ready, organize a reliable crew for his ship and dispatch m 
a messenger to General Kutuzov, [the new Commander-in-Chief, who had re- nl 
cently replaced Barclay] in order to warn him. Be sure to tell Leppich to make } ar 
no error, in descending, in order not to fall into the hands of the enemy. at 

It is essential that he coordinite his moves with those of the Commander-in- ve 
Chief, so before he begins his action [dropping explosives] he must descend to o1 
GHQ and have a talk with Kutuzov. 

Tomorrow—and tomorrow—and tomorrow went by. No flying " 
machine. Leppich said it was because he had to do everything per- , 
sonally, for his Russian workers were slow, and as he knew no " 
Russian himself, he could not hurry them up. Everything devolved r 
on him and his seven Germans. But at last, the rumblings of the f. 
distant battle of Borodino still echoing over the plains, and the : 
wounded from that terrible battle beginning to pour into Moscow, 
Leppich said he was ready. Rostopchin hurried out to Vorontsovo ‘s 
to see the great event. The whale-like ship was wheeled out, the t} 
bag filled with gas, and the wings began to move languidly up and} T 
down. Slowly, very slowly, the great machine rose into the air, 1 
every eye watching it tensely. It rose a little faster, a little farther— | t 


then there was a crash and it came to earth again. The test was over. 

Leppich was in tears. He rushed to examine the ship, and an- 
nounced that the bearing-springs had given way. “Your damned h 
steel is no good,” he shouted in German. “I need better steel! } 
Everything will go splendidly if I have good steel.” 


English steel was tried, but that broke too, and finally masses : 
of precision instruments were melted in a frantic effort to get the os 
steel for Leppich’s bearing springs. Finally, five days after the un- . 
happy test, and only five days before Napoleon entered Moscow, - 
Leppich was ready to try again. It had taken three days to fill the } ti 
bag with gas, an ominous beginning for he said it would require . 
less than one. With five men the ship refused to move from the " 
ground, and only when three of them had been removed did it } | 
rise slowly into the air. “ 

b 


*L. N. Tolstoy, War and Peace, Part X, chapter xviii. 
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“Leppich is a crazy charlatan!” Rostopchin wrote the Emperor 
angrily. “Nothing that he promised has been done. The large engine 
is still not ready, and I am afraid there is no longer any hope that 
it can be completed here. It was a good idea, and I think we need 
not regret the money (185,000 rubles, so far) for it would be worth 
a million if it had worked. But Leppich is a faker, and Alopeus let 
his Finnish imagination run away with him.” 

So the Vorontsovo plant was hastily dismantled, the flying 
machine shipped to Nizhni-Novgorod, and Leppich and his tech- 
nicians to St. Petersburg. What could not be moved was destroyed, 
and as the French entered Moscow, the attention of an officer was 
attracted to the heavy pall of smoke off to the southeast. An in- 
vestigation was made, and it was found to be the mansion at Vor- 
ontsovo, the airplane factory. Napoleon heard rumors of a flying 
machine, and ordered a commission to investigate. They concluded 
that there had actually been some work on either an airship or an 
infernal machine, “by an Englishman who called himself Schmidt 
and claimed to be a German,” and that the purpose of it all was 
the destruction of Moscow before the French could take it. Thirty- 
five years later, Professor Hesselbach of Wiirzburg got the stories 
confused, and in his life of Leppich announced that it was Leppich 
and not the French or the Russians who had burned Moscow! 

Leppich, meanwhile, was hastening to St. Petersburg where he 
threw himself before the Tsar and pleaded for one more chance. 
The tests had not been failures, he insisted. The ship had actually 
left the ground; the second time it had even flown against the wind. 
He must be allowed to go on. He asked for a large barrack which 
could be heated, plenty of dry wood for construction, and a crew 
of German carpenters and locksmiths. No more Russians! They 
had caused him most of the delay before. 

The Emperor decided to give him one more trial. Count Arak- 
cheyev was sent to supervise the work, the remains of the machine 
were ordered sent from Nizhni-Novgorod, and 10,000 rubles were 
advanced to defray expenses. Oranienbaum on the Finnish Gulf was 
selected for the new factory, and several barracks were found for the 
work. More acid, more iron plate, more everything was ordered, and 
the work began all over again. About the middle of October the old 
machine from Nizhni-Novgorod arrived on a huge transport and 
rumbled down the streets of Petersburg and out to Oranienbaum 
under the direction of Dr. Schafer, the Wiirtemberg genius. A month 
and a half of hard work, and the ship was ready for the test. On 
November 13, it was wheeled out into the frosty air, and the balloon 
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collapsed from the cold. Leppich said it was due to the rough 
handling it had had on the trip from Nizhni-Novgorod, but next 
time—next time—it would work all right. Next time he would fly 
wherever the Tsar wished, even land in the garden of the Taurida 
Palace if he liked. The Tsar was not very enthusiastic. The pressing 
need for the machine had been Napoleon, and now Napoleon had 
done his worst and was already withdrawing from Russia. There 
was no particular reason for going on with Leppich, but Alexander 
hated to be defeated in any project, and once more he determined to 
carry on a little longer. So 43,000 rubles were advanced, and 
Leppich began again. 

Late in November came Napoleon’s disastrous crossing of the 
Berezina, and by mid-December the only French left on Russian 
soil were the dead and the dying. Behind the retreating remnants of 
the Grande Armée came Alexander and his Russians. By April, 
when Leppich told Rumiantsev that he was ready for the test, 
“the real test, this time,” the Tsar was in Germany, so Leppich 
said that the test flight would be a flight to Imperial headquarters. 
Rumiantsev said he had better get the Tsar’s permission first, and it 
might take some time to reach him. 

It was several months before the order came back. The Tsar ad- 
vised Leppich not to aim too high or try to go too far. “Fly to War- 
saw,” he said, “and then we’ll see.” Alexander had a report from 
Count Arakcheyev after the test. 

Schmidt is a charlatan. On the 2nd of October we tested the ship, and while it 
did lift itself fifty feet in the air, it could not fly against the wind. The taffeta wings 
are too weak, and although Schmidt made several changes, it did no good. Experts 
in physics and chemistry assure me that Schmidt is a charlatan who knows nothing 
whatever of even the elementary rules of mechanics or the principles of levers. He 
has made the wings the weakest part of his ship, claiming to know what he is doing 
since he had flown into the wind in Moscow. But if he did it there, why can he 
not do it here? He has been here for a year, has spent colossal sums of money, and 
there are no results. Flying will probably never be accomplished. 


In despair, Leppich wrote the Tsar asking that he be transferred 
to Kénigsberg where the climate would be better for his work. In 
reply the Tsar ordered that he be sent to his headquarters, and late 
in November, a year and a half after he entered Russia, he de- 
parted again for Europe. 

Leppich finally caught up with the Tsar in March 1814, two 
weeks before the Russian’s triumphal entry into Paris. What the 
Tsar said to him, no one knows, but it was probably not very harsh. 
Alexander was at the zenith of his career and far too happy to wish 
anyone else to be unhappy. But he did not encourage Leppich to go 


or 
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on with his aeronautical work. Instead, the Franconian genius de- 
parted for Wiirzburg, sliding quietly out of the pages of history. 









From Blok and Bely 


(Translations) 


By Lorna R. F. BirtTweLu 


Nn offering to American readers three of the minor poems of Alek- 
I sandr Blok, symbolist poet and foremost of modern Russian 
lyricists, and one of Andrey Bely, also a leader of the Symbolist 
movement and Blok’s exact contemporary, the translator wishes to 
make certain explanations. Acquaintance with Blok began in those 
first halting days of conversational Russian when the necessary tedium 
of “My aunt’s umbrella is on the table; but uncle’s hat is behind 
the door” was occasionally intermitted with bits of poetry. Later 
the acquaintance was deepened into something like the knowledge 
of the man, if not of his whole range as a poet, when in the reminis- 
cences of Andrey Bely’ was revealed the story of those supersophis- 
ticated young intellectuals and artists of Russia’s decadent move- 
ment who spread bright ineffectual wings upon the rising revolu- 
tionary storm. 

Blok and Bely were both sons of a generation of Russian intellec- 
tuals who were, it seems, a golden age of cultural achievement. 
Liberal and humane, though strangely quixotic in the remedies 
they occasionally sought for Russia’s political ills, they nevertheless 
brought their lifework to a rich fruition. Their memory is bathed 
in the sunset light of a past, irrevocable, rounded, complete. The 
revolutionary crisis stepped with giant stride “upon the throats of 
songs” of their poet sons, who were called upon suddenly to under- 
stand the whole structure and stratification of modern industrial 
society. That they in some measure succeeded in doing so is to their 
eternal honor. 

Aleksandr Blok was born on November 16, 1880, in St. Peters- 
burg, in the home of his grandfather, A. N. Beketov, noted botanist 
and Rector of the St. Petersburg University. The character and 
associations of his grandfather were a considerable part of his early 
environment, for his mother was soon divorced from her brilliant 
but unstable husband; and even after her remarriage to an army 


'Between the Two Revolutions, third in Andrey Bely’s trilogy of reminiscences. 
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officer, the boy spent the long vacations at his grandfather’s estate 
at Shakhmatovo. His mother, Aleksandra Kublitskaya, was an in- 
telligent and somewhat literary woman, as was also his aunt, M. A. 
Beketova, who became Blok’s biographer. His poetic talent was 
recognized and fostered, not, according to Bely, without some sus- 
picion of coddling. Blok entered the University of St. Petersburg 
under the faculty of jurisprudence but soon transferred to philos- 
ophy and history. In 1902 his grandfather died. In 1903 he mar- 
ried the beautiful Lyuba Mendeleeva, daughter of the celebrated 
chemist Mendeleev, whose estate Boblovo was not far from Shak- 
hmatovo. 

The dominant influence of Blok’s first poetic period was the poet 
and Platonist philosopher, Vladimir Soloviev, perhaps the greatest 
philosopher that Russia has given to the world. Soloviev died in 
1900; and at his death Blok had met him only once at a funeral, 
although he was the uncle of Blok’s cousin Sergey Soloviev, but 
the mysticism of Blok’s early student verse and his admiration for 
the poetry of Soloviev, caused him to be taken, appropriated actu- 
ally, to carry on the great tradition. Nothing could have more un- 
fitted him than this rarified other-worldliness for the struggle to 
come; and his half conscious attempts to throw off the yoke were 
the occasion of a sharp quarrel between Blok, on the one side, and 
Sergey Soloviev and Andrey Bely, on the other—both of the latter 
similarly under the necessity of gaining a harder view of reality. 

The quarrel with Bely—pseudonym of Boris Bugaev—was one 
of many which punctuated a passionate friendship. Carried over into 
polemics in the magazines for which they wrote, they resulted in 
the formulation of a good deal of the platform of the Russian Sym- 
bolist movement. Of this movement Valery Bryusov, Blok, and 
Bely were the outstanding leaders, Bely being considered the 
theoretician of the group. 

From the same soil as Blok, but with significant differences, came 
Andrey Bely. Born like Blok in 1880, he was an exceedingly del- 
icate and sensitive little boy. His father, Nikolay Bugaev was an 
eccentric and lovable genius, a mathematician. His mother was an 
hysterical neurotic whose animosity towards her husband was such 
that she could not tolerate the smallest sign of intellectual precocity 
in her son, who wrote: “For years I was forced to simulate a nice 
little dummy in front of father.” 

Bely, already beginning to be known for his lectures, his criti- 
cisms, his poetic extravaganzas, was still in the Moscow University 
at the time of the revolutionary uprising in 1905 and participated in 
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the student movement. 

Only slowly did Aleksandr Blok come to an awareness of Russia’s 
political and economic turmoil. He calmly attended the examina- 
tions which other students of St. Petersburg boycotted on account 
of student beatings at the Kazan Square, but the massacre of peace- 
ful petitioning workers in front of the Winter Palace on Bloody 
Sunday’ startled and roused him to profound questioning—“Is all 
well with the people?” 

The years of reaction after 1905 found Blok again preoccupied 
with pure poetry. Travels, particularly in Italy, made a significant 
impression. The “lyric dampness,” the singing image, were peculi- 
arly his. He wrote a series of poems for children, The Year 
Around. But he did not live in a Never-Never-Land and some of 
his poems celebrated airplanes, steamships, railroads. The war of 
1914 shocked him again into social questioning. Lyuba went to the 
front as a nurse; and Blok was called into military service. When the 
upheaval of 1917 took place, Blok was ready for it and wanted to 
go all the way. He contributed to the Revolution its most widely 
known poem, The Twelve, in which a half drunken revolutionary 
patrol in the driving snow of a Petersburg night is portrayed as the 
apostles with Christ at their head. After the Revolution Blok under- | 
took the work of editing classics. His poetic vitality, however, and 
his health seemed both to have been sapped. He died in August 
1921 of a general exhaustion and heart failure. 

Bely outlived Blok by thirteen years. He died in 1934. A tor- 
mented spirit, it would almost seem from his memoirs as if all his 
philosophic and political positions in some way developed around his 
early love for Blok and his progressively bitter rejection in himself 
of what he termed “Blokism.” He became a neo-Kantian, then an 
znthroposophist. He was an important critic of the Symbolist school; 
and his experiments in form created the great and terrible novel 
Peterburg of which the collective protagonist is Petersburg society 
in the days of the reaction. Bely’s most characteristic note is irony, | 
as often as not directed against himself. Like Blok and Bryusov, 
Bely served the state after the Revolution, by editing, teaching, 
lecturing. His writing was prolific; and at the end of his life he was 
at work on far-reaching literary projects. 


*January 9, 1905. 
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GRANDFATHER’S DEATH 
From the Russian of Aleksandr Blok 


We watched beside him—dead or sleeping? 

The long slow seconds kept their even pace, 

A light wind rose and stirred the sacred pages, 
Filled with their breath the window curtain’s lace. 


And then the old man went—and he went boldly, 
The moon-white head, the eyes so happy, clear; 
He smiled to us, his hand a farewell waving, 
With his own steps we saw him go from here. 


And young and old, we all knew what had happened 
And turned back, trembling, to what there remained, 
A corpse with eyelids that had closed forever 
Set in a face from which the life had drained. 


Yet strangely sweet it was to see that going 
Of one who so rejoicing took the road— 
The hour came to love and to remember, 

To hail him feasting in his new abode. 


July 5, 1902 


BETROTHAL 
From the Russian of Aleksandr Blok 


So when the bridegroom takes his bride, the friend of the bridegroom 
who stands watching rejoices with great joy to hear the voice of the 
bridegroom. John, III, 29 


A youth, I light the sacred candles 
In perfumed flames upon the shore; 
She who waits motionless and silent, 
Now laughs once more. 


I love the quiet time of vespers 
And this white church, the river flowing, 
In bluish mist the little village 

With afternoon towards evening growing. 
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And yielding to that look caressing, 
The spell of beauty’s secret power, 

I throw across the churchyard railing 
My votive flowers. 


The cloudy curtain falls. A bridegroom 
Comes from the altar past the choir— 
High in the blue above the treetops 
Already burns the nuptial fire. 


July 7, 1902 


THE HAWK 
From the Russian of Aleksandr Blok 


With wings outspread over dreaming fields 
In fluent circles a great hawk wheels 
And looks down through the empty air— 
In a hut a mother with anxious care 
Suckles her son: 
“Eat now; pull hard at the breast, 
You must grow and carry your cross like the rest.” 


Centuries pass; amid war’s alarm 

The people rise, burn village and farm, 
But you, my country, still remain 

In your age-old beauty of tears and pain— 


How long will the anxious mother cry? 
How long will the dark wings circle the sky? 


March 22, 1916 


VERTIGO 
From the Russian of Andrey Bely 


Now I have wandered long years and many, 
Have drowned in the haze of the late afternoon 
Until my poor feet are bleeding and heavy, 
They must give out soon. 
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As I lounge in the fumes of the charcoal vapors 
Questions pop out, like an unpaid debt, 

And some one offers—in a tasty little packet— 
A cigarette. 


And then when I sit with elbows on the table, 
Swooning with awe, merged fearfully 

With things not of earth, somebody says 
“Here’s your tea.” 


Oh, I am a child of the flame, of the glory, 
Visions shine before me all through the night, 
But can it be—can it be possible 

They will not even know me by sight? 
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During the fifteen months that 
have elapsed since Hitler’s attack 
on the Soviet Union the Russians 
have gone through an era of vio- 
lence which even for them has been 
extraordinary, while their resilience 
and heroism in resisting the attack 
of the most formidable military ma- 
chine in history have moved the en- 
tire world to admiration and re- 
spect. The stories which the daily 
newspapers have published during 
these months have been made frag- 
mentary and spineless by the pro- 
cessing of the Soviet and other cen- 
sorships. For a clear picture of 
what has been going on in Russia 
in the front lines, in the villages and 
in the cities, the American reader 
has had to depend on books written 
by American and British journal- 
ists after they have left the Soviet 
Union and are out of reach of its 
censors. In most cases the material 
in these books suffers from the fact 
that the authors are not experienced 
Moscow correspondents, but rather 
top-notch journalists who went to 
Moscow to do a rush rapportage on 
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the war. Nevertheless they consti- 
tute our best source of information 
to date on what the Russians are 
actually feeling and thinking and 
what forms of organization and 
administration have been produced 
by the war. 

Probably the best all-round des- 
cription has been done by Erskine 
Caldwell (All-Out on the Road to 
Smolensk). Caldwell went to Russia 
for the first time in the spring of 
1941, accompanied by his wife, 
Margaret Bourke- White. The 
Caldwells, who have done such no- 
table work as a team, divided forces 
on this trip and produced a book 
apiece. They had excellent con- 
tacts with Soviet writers, moving 
picture people and artists in gen- 


eral. Just before the German attack | 


they took a long trip through the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus, and af- 
ter the outbreak of war Caldwell 
became correspondent for PM and 
Life as well as for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and was able 
to visit the front in that capacity. 
Miss Bourke-White went along as 
an officially recognized photogra- 
pher of history in the making. 


Mr. Caldwell’s basic sympathies | 


were with the Soviet Union even 
before the German attack, yet he 
does not allow these sympathies to 
distort his perspective with regard 
to what was going on. His excellent 
account of a midnight walk through 
the blacked-out Moscow is a gem 
of pure humor. He tells history with 
the niceness of perception and the 


accurate reporting which have made , 
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standing in their field. 


Margaret Bourke-White’s book 
(Shooting the Russian War) is, of 
course, outstanding for its photo- 
graphs, some of which are superb. 
However, in this instance her pic~- 
tures are subordinated to the text, 
which forms an independent and 
extremely interesting narrative. The 
book is essentially an account of 
what the war looks like. It is a pic- 
ture of Russia at war in terms of 
star shells, tracer bullets, parachute 
flares, the peculiar distortion of a 
girl’s bomb-torn body, the effect of 
cloud-filtered sunlight on war-de- 
stroyed villages. The narrative gives 
one a sense of almost eerie detach- 
ment from the violence and sudden 
death which surrounded Miss 
Bourke-White while she manipu- 
lated her cameras. 

Both the Caldwells tell the story 
of privations, struggle, suffering 
and heroism with objectivity and 
yet with a human warmth of under- 
standing which is lacking, for ex- 
ample, in Ralph Ingersoll’s book 
(Action on All Fronts). One gets 
the impression that Mr. Ingersoll 
occasionally confused himself with 
the leaders of the Soviet Union and 
with “the Russian people” in a very 
unrealistic manner. Mr. Ingersoll’s 
account of his interview with Stalin 
is touching in its attempt to show 
the author’s trepidation and awe at 
approaching the great, the inaccess- 
ible, the all-powerful Soviet leader. 

Perhaps Mr. Ingersoll’s most valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge 
is his eye-witness account of the 
thousands of railroad trains which 
evacuated Ukrainian and western 
Russian industrial enterprises to 
Siberia and Central Asia during the 
first months of the war. While trav- 
eling from Alma Ata near the Chi- 
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nese border *o Moscow he observed 
and was greatly impressed by the 
efficiency with which the Soviet 
railroads carried out their monu- 
mental task. 


Alexander Werth (Moscow War 
Diary), of Anglo-Russian paren- 
tage, was born in St. Petersburg, 
had an extremely good classical sec- 
ondary education in Russia and 
then went to England, where he 
finished his education and became 
one of the more serious of the 
younger British journalists. For 
some time he was Paris corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guar- 
dian. He did not visit Russia be- 
tween 1917 and 1941. His book is 
written in the reserved, reflective 
style of many English journalists, 
and deals at great length with prob- 
lems of Russian literature, the So- 
viet theatre, and the evolutionary 
changes inside the Bolshevik party 
during the 1930’s and after the out- 
break of war. Werth speaks Rus- 
sian (classical Russian) better than 
most functionaries of any present- 
day Moscow commissariat. Being, 
moreover, a keen observer, he was 
able to catch and record a number 
of interesting points which more 
casual observers like the Caldwells 
or Ralph Ingersoll could not pos- 
sibly have seen. For example, in 
discussing the 1930 and 1940 edi- 
tions of the Soviet Small Encyclo- 
pedia he remarks that during that 
decade the emphasis placed on the 
revolutionary background of the 
various regions and cities described 
changed to an emphasis on their 
strategic, industrial; and national 
importance. 


Werth came to the Soviet Union 
for Reuter’s, the semi-official Brit- 
ish agency, and stayed only a few 
months. In reading his book I was 
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under the impression that he was 
somewhat constrained by the neces- 
sity for avoiding unpleasant re- 
marks directed toward an ally of 
Great Britain, and so gave the Rus- 
sians the benefit of any doubt on 
controversial issues. 


All four of these observers, va-~ 
ried as their viewpoints are, have in 
common on the credit side of the 
ledger that they are honest and that 
they have attempted to see and 
understand what was happening and 
to record it objectively; and on the 
debit side, that all of them lacked 
the understanding, the facilities and 
the contacts necessary to get the 
pulse of the average Soviet citizen 
—the steel worker, the collective 
farmer, the tractor driver. Sergei 
Eisenstein and Eugene Petrov, to 
whom the Caldwells repeatedly re- 
fer, or the ballerinas who figure in 
Moscow War Diary, are outstand- 
ing products of contemporary Rus- 
sia, brilliant creative artists in their 
respective fields. The omnipresent 
Narkomindel press censors are 
picked from among thousands of 
students in the Soviet institutes of 
foreign languages for their loyalty 
and sagacity. Their views on world 
affairs are interesting no doubt; but 
they are hardly typical of the aver- 
age Russian. Even the maids in the 
National Hotel and the chauffeurs 
who drive foreign correspondents 
around Moscow are a picked crowd. 
Most of the people in the Soviet 
Union have never seen a foreigner, 
would be unable to find Portugal on 
the map, do not know whether 
Canada is north or south of the 
United States and have very little 
idea of the historic factors entering 
into the war in which they find 
themselves embroiled. They fight 
because they are told to fight or be- 
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cause they have learned over 4 
period of years that when the time 
comes they must fight to defend / 
Russia against the enemy, the for- 
eign invader. They fight because of 
their loyalty to the Soviet régime, 
which has given most of them s9 
much in the form of educational 
opportunities and a raised standard 
of living. 
All the authors refer to the smil- | 
ing faces of the young Communist 
girls they saw doing “volunteer” 
work on the defenses around Mos- 
cow. Had they had an opportunity 
to talk freely with these energetic 
civilians, they would have learned 
that plans had been made months 
before for the mobilization of all 
men and women not in the armed 
forces and not engaged in essential 
civilian activities, except women 
having nursing babies and the in- 
firm. Lists were submitted from 
each house committee, complete 
with details as to which of the po- 
tential “volunteer workers” were 
members of the Communist Party, 
which were capable of organizing 
and leading gangs, which had had 
any experience in construction | 
work. When the time came the mil- 
itary authorities of the city of Mos- 
cow had but to give an order and 
certain categories in the lists were 
called up for volunteer services. 
While it is true that the effective- 
ness of this military organization | 
of the civilian population is contin- 
gent on the essential loyalty of most 
of the people to the Soviet régime 
and their willingness to cooperate in 
the execution of Stalin’s war policy, 
it is also true that there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the 
spontaneous civilian activity which 
these journalists thought they saw 
and the painstaking, minutely direc- 
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ted defense mechanism which they 
actually did see. 

In the same way, the impression 
created by these books of spontane- 
ous group participation in other 
fields of war activity is probably 
over-simplified. Nevertheless, in the 
main any or all of the four books 
under review give an undistorted 
picture of wartime Russia; and the 
reader who is interested in follow- 
ing in detail the effects of the So- 
viet--German war on the Russian 
people will find them both helpful 
and stimulating. 

Joun Scott 
New York City 


WoLtENBERG, Ericu. The Red 
Army: A Study of the Growth 
of Soviet Imperialism. New 
York, Transatlantic, 1941. 400 
pp. $3.25. 


KourNAKOFF, SeERGEI N. Russia’s 
Fighting Forces. New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942. 
258 pp. $2.50. 


These two volumes leave a gap 
still unfilled: there still is no ade- 
quate discussion of the present day 
Soviet army. The crux of the prob- 
lem lies in the immense expansion 
of the active army which was sud- 
denly made necessary by Hitler’s 
advent to power. The procedure fol- 
lowed was to transpose the terri- 
torial forces into active divisions, 
but the progress actually made has 
been veiled by a drastic policy of 
secrecy. Also, the actual work of 
expansion was checked (and pos- 
sibly paralyzed for a:time) by the 
purge of 1937, which “liquidated” 
no mere coterie of high command- 
ers but a thick cross-section of the 
whole corps of officers. This cut 
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down heavily the cadres then so 
desperately needed for forming 
new divisions; it also swept away a 
large part of the officers who had 
had most experience and training. 
Not only the highest posts but most 
of the divisional and regimental 
commands had to be refilled by 
new men selected on the basis of 
political loyalty. 


Whatever its effects upon the 
professional qualifications of the 
army, the purge had the certain 
effect of marking a sweeping change 
in the composition of the whole 
range of the Russian command: 
what was written on the subject 
before 1937 was rendered out of 
date. There remains also the un- 
known quantity of the immense ex- 
pansion (in industrial production no 
less than in troop strength) under- 
taken after 1933. Remaining un- 
known, it has left no solid basis of 
reckoning at any point: all the esti- 
mates and assurances as to Russian 
military resources in the conflict 
with Hitler have been built up over 
this chasm of guesswork and con- 
jecture. We still do not know the 
size of the army, or the strength of 
its equipment, at the outset of the 
war. 


The volumes now under review 
make no serious effort to deal with 
these essential questions. So far, no 
writer has made full use of the de- 
tailed articles on Russian military 
resources in German periodicals be- 
tween 1937 and 1940. No one, ap- 
parently, has used the most valu- 
able of all these—the articles by 
Oskar von Niedermayer, wha 
served the German Command as 
unofficial observer at Moscow dur- 
ing the long period of military col- 
laboration which ended, Wollen- 
berg notes, only in 1935. Many es- 
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sential points of his reports no 
doubt remained secret, but what he 
set forth in print should indicate at 
least the general tenor of the esti- 
mates and evaluations submitted to 
the German Command by the highly 
competent specialist it had sent out 
to Russia. 


Erich Wollenberg’s The Red 
Army, published in London in 
1938, was for long the fullest treat- 
ment of the subject, and served as 
a source book for many writers of 
articles. The present volume in- 
corporates much of the earlier 
book; and offers new chapters on 
the purge of 1937, the Stalin-Hitler 
pact, and the Soviet attack on Fin- 
land. The work is of value for the 
information it offers on the form- 
ative period of the JRed Army 
(whose real organization dates not 
from the time of the Revolution but 
from 1924). The rebuilding of the 
army was carried out largely under 
the influence of Tukhachevsky, and 
of this period the author writes 
with first-hand knowledge. He was 
a battalion commander in Moscow 
in 1926, and evidently remained in 
the Soviet army some years 
longer; by 1932, however, he re- 
fers to himself as one of the polit- 
ical editors of the Rote Fahne in 
Berlin, and apparently has not been 
in Russia since that time. 


This change is reflected in the 
author’s comments and opinions. At 
times his discussion 1s much more 
objective than the extremes we are 
accustomed to in regard to the Red 
Army, but for the later period he is 
obviously viewing the matter from 
a distance, and his evidence came 
rather at second hand. This type of 
information he does not handle with 
marked care or thoroughness. Also, 
his bitter hostility to Stalin colors 
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much too perceptibly his discussion 
of events in the later period. 
There is also the tendency to 
build up present (and future) situ- 
ations in the light of the past ex- 
perience an émigré brings out with 
him to foreign soil. The shortcom- 
ings of the Red Army revealed by 


the Finnish campaign are set forth ) 


in telling fashion, and the deduc- 
tions drawn from them were logical 
enough. Yet they are swept away 
like chaff by the ordeal of battle 
against Hitler. 


Although written by a Russian 
officer, Russia’s Fighting Forces is 
based wholly upon material avail- 
able from outside sources. The au- 


_thor has drawn freely upon the 


mass of articles on the Soviet army 
which appeared in print soon after 
Hitler came into power. This event 
suddenly made the Red Army an 


important factor in the new and. 
still undefined balance of power, but | 


the appreciations that followed 
were in large part wishful thinking, 
and even by the summer of 1939 
they had become merely waste 
paper. 


After having served as a cavalry 
officer in the World War and later 
in the White army, Kournakoff, like 
other Russians, has rallied to the 
flag against Hitler. He explains 
that the aim of his book is to help 
in building up the bridge of friend- 


ship between America and Soviet | 


Russia. This laudable purpose is 
thwarted by the very intensity of 
this drum-head conversion. 

“It is universally acknowledged 
that the Soviet Union has the 
world’s greatest submarine fleet.” 
“It may be said that pretty close to 
the entire population within the 
15-45 age brackets has received 
some sort of military training. This 
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provides over 75,000,000 men and 
women useful in some form of war- 
fare if not for military service.” 
“The Red Army is equipped, clad, 
shod, and fed better than the Wehr- 
macht.” “Soviet war economy is in 
an incomparably better position 
than that of Germany and its sat- 
ellite countries.” These ardent trib- 
utes are no doubt whole-hearted, 
but their effect is to produce merely 
a raising of the eye-brows. Certainly 
no such exaggerated claims are 
needed to explain the unflinching 
stand of the Russian soldier against 
Hitler. 
T. H. THomas 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Yucow, A. Russia’s Economic 
Front for War and Peace. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 
1942. 279 pp. $3.00. 


Scott, Joun. Behind the Urals: An 
American Worker in Russia’s 
City of Steel. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. 279 pp. $2.75. 


Soviet Russia’s magnificent re- 
sistance to the Nazi onslaught has 
had a significant influence on the 
discussion of the mysterious “Bol- 
shevik Experiment.’”” Even those 
who reject the Soviet system of 
government cannot help giving it 
credit for remarkable achtevements 
in preparing a backward country 
for the greatest ordeal in its thous- 
and years old history. The Germans 
originated the concept of Wehrwirt- 
schaft — defense economy; the 
Soviets, starting from scratch, put 
it into practice. They failed to com- 
ply with Stalin’s injunction to fight 
exclusively on enemy territory, but 
they produced last winter the veri- 
table “miracle of Moscow” to the 
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great surprise of their foes as well 
as their friends and allies. 


The two books cited above, dif- 
ferent as they are in their immedi- 
ate objectives, are both important 
contributions to a better under- 
standing of the Soviet country. In 
his analysis of the three Five-Year 
plans (1928-1942) Mr. Yugow pro- 
vides a balanced and thoughtful pic- 
ture of Soviet economic policies, 
achievements and failures. The 
chapters on industry, agriculture, 
trade, finance, labor, and the stan- 
dard of living are well documented 
though contain too many “ifs” 
and “buts” that may confuse an un- 
sophisticated reader. They show 
how Moscow allocated the immense 
natural and human resources of the 
Soviet Union to the paramount task 
of building a powerful bulwark 
against military aggression. 


Mr. Yugow abstains from a theo- 
retical evaluation of economic plan- 
ning; he accepts it somewhat un- 
critically and ascribes to Soviet 
planning the unprecedented growth 
in production and then dolefully re- 
minds the reader, in an involved 
passage, that “if the Soviet govern- 
ment, after reaching a certain de- 
gree of revival and expansion of 
industry, had ceased the abuse of 
its monopolistic power and had lim- 
ited the share of national income 
destined for capital investments to 
a figure which, though higher than 
in privately owned industry, yet was 
not so large as to condemn the peo- 
ple to chronic lack of the most nec- 
essary articles’ of consumption, the 
advantages of planned and state- 
owned economy would be manifest 
to wide circles of people” (pp. 31- 
32.) As to the standard of 
living of the average man in 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Yugow 
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substantiates the statement made 
by Stalin at the last Congress 
of the Communist Party in 1939, 
namely, that it is far below the 
standard of workmen in other in- 
dustrialized countries. He points 
out, however, that “even though the 
wage of the individual worker is 
not much higher than it was under 
the old régime, the fact that ‘every- 
body works’ in the family swells 
the total family income and con- 
tributes to its improved well-being” 
(p. 214). The author takes up the 
interesting problem of social stra- 
tification in the supposedly “class- 
less” society of the Soviet Union 
and maintains that “there is a defi- 
nite trend among the higher-ups of 
the Soviet bureaucracy to segregate 
themselves into a separate social 
group” (p. 228). One can but spec- 
ulate about the future significance 
of these tendencies because the im- 
pact of the ferocious struggle for 
the very survival of the nation has 
shuffled all cards and blurred many 
an issue. 


Mr. Yugow left Soviet Russia 
long ago; his circumspect analysis 
based mostly on Soviet official pub- 
lications cannot entirely make up 
for lack of first hand observation. 
The author of Behind the Urals had 
an enviable advantage in this re- 
spect. A young American student 
who became a worker, Mr. Scott 
went to Soviet Russia in 1932; for 
five years he worked in the Soviet- 
born city of steel—Magnitogorsk— 
as electric welder, foreman, chemist. 
He learned the language, married a 
Russian peasant girl, and departed 
from Russia as late as June 1941, 
just before the Nazi attack. Though 
his sympathies for Soviet aspira- 
tions and “labor pains” are unmis- 
takable his account cannot be classi- 


fied as biased. It gives a remark- 
ably vivid picture of the “blood, 
sweat, and tears” shed by the Rus- 
sian masses in the endless “battles” 
conducted under the guidance of the 
party and the government. Mr. 
Scott’s observations are almost ex- 
clusively confined to the place of 
his work, yet what he has to say ap- 
plies to the regimented country as 
a whole. He makes the startling 
guess that “Russia’s battle of fer- 
rous metallurgy alone involved 
more casualties than the battle of 
the Marne” (p.5). Mr. Scott faith- 
fully records the pleasant as well as 
the unpleasant, and he does it in an 
effective manner. His passionate de- 
sire to describe a strange people en- 
gaged in a gigantic struggle for a 
new Civilization produced a picture 
of Russia as close to real life as one 
can imagine. It is a refreshing and 
convincing piece of literature com- 
pared to the avalanche of publica- 
tions based on a flying visit to Mos- 
cow. His book is a panorama of 
sacrifices and frauds, privations and 
extravagance, red tape and breath- 
taking efficiency, a mirror of a peo- 
ple at war with themselves, with 
their backwardness and _ helpless- 
ness. 


Some interesting statistical data 
included in the book are fortunately 
relegated to the end; they could 
have been omitted altogether as ir- 
relevant to the main purpose of the 
author. We would have appreciated 
instead a series of maps of the little 
known industrial centers “behind 
the Urals.” As the Nazi hordes are 
moving forward and are cutting 
Moscow off from its oldest and 
largest sources of oil, coal, and iron 
supply, the defense of Russia is 
forced to fall back on the country’s 
secondary deposits. The extent of 











their development which always has 
been a mystery and, of course, is 
guarded now as a military secret, 
may determine the outcome of what 
may be justly called Russia’s great- 
est ordeal since the Mongol inva- 
sions of the thirteenth century. 


Borts M. STANFIELD 
Columbia University 


TarLé, EuGene. Napoleon’s Inva- 
sion of Russia—1812. New York 
and Toronto, Oxford University 
Press, 1942. 422 pp. $3.50. 


Totstoy, Leo. War and Peace. 
Translated by Louise and Ayl- 
mer Maude, with a foreward by 
Clifton Fadiman. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1942. 1370 
pp. $3.00. 


It is quite in the nature of things 
that the stubborn resistance of Rus- 
sia has brought into the list of best 
sellers two books dealing with the 
glorious period of Russia’s success- 
ful struggle against Hitler’s proto- 
type, Napoleon. It is also quite na- 
tural that one of these, Eugene 
Tarlé’s Napoleon’s Invasion of Rus- 
sia—1812, is simply an old tale well 
retold, and that the other, Leo Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace, is being read 
for its descriptions of the campaign 
rather than for its inimitable insight 
into the lives and emotions of a be- 
wildering number of fascinating 
characters, for whose experiences 
the war is chiefly a dynamic back- 
drop. 

Professor Tarlé has brought to 
his task a trained mind and the 
availability of a fair amount of 
hitherto untouched archival mate- 
rial, but one has the feeling that 
what little there is that is new in his 
quick-flowing narrative is not so 
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much the result of his researches as 
of a personal point of view not 
frequently expressed by others, 
which he has taken care to bolster 
firmly with well-selected data. His 
chief point is that Kutuzov, far 
from being a lazy and incompetent 
general who lost .pportunity after 
opportunity for coming to grips 
with the invader, especially during 
the fateful retreat, was actually one 
of the few Russian leaders who 
sensed the will of the “people,” as 
distiict from that of the court, and 
wanied nothing except Napoleon’s 
exit from Russia at the least pos- 
sible cost in Russian lives. There is 
a secondary theme in the part 
played by the peasants who dis- 
dained to take advantage of the dif- 
ficulties of their masters in order to 
seek advantages for themselves, but 
took part patriotically in the na- 
tional struggle, as guerillas or as 
militia, and would have played an 
even more active r6le if they had 
been permitted to. As to the cause 
of the war, it is stated quite simply 
to be a struggle between the French 
upper middle classes and the En- 
glish merchants for world sup- 
remacy, in the course of which Rus- 
sia was dragged in, and thereafter 
became a weapon which England 
attempted to use for dealing a 
crushing blow to the French re- 
gardless of the real interests of 
Russia. 


Tolstoy would have criticized 
Tarlé’s description of cause and 
effect as being altogether too much 
simplified. The war was according 
to him caused not by the mere de- 
sire of the French traders to de- 
stroy the English world market but 
by an infinite number of diverse acts 
and sentiments and viewpoints on 
the part of an infinite number of 
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persons, and Kutuzov, no less than 
Napoleon or Alexander or the En- 


glish merchant class, was but the. 


helpless tool of the situation in 
which he found himself, his only 
superiority lying in the fact that in 
his wise old way he recognized this 
truth. 


Both agree that there were sharp 
clashes of opinion among the crea- 
tors of Russian policy and that tre- 
mendous harm was done through 
jealousy and the lack of a unified 
command, although Tarlé implies 
that this disunity was not entirely 
bad since it permitted Kutuzov to 
have his way. Among the impres- 
sions gained from a rereading of the 
Moscow epic is that of the immense 
losses suffered by Russia, whose 
armies were until the very end so 
inferior ‘in number and in effec- 
tiveness to those of Napoleon, espe- 
cially the Old Guard, that it is 
highly questionable whether Kutu- 
zov could have captured Napoleon 
if he had seriously attempted to. 
The myth of Napoleon’s defeat by 
General Winter is barely mentioned 
—it was the losses inflicted by the 
Russian soldiers, at a cost to them- 
selves at Borodino alone of fifty 
thousand out of an original one 
hundred thousand, which destroyed 
Napoleon. 


It has always been a debatable 
question whether the Russian War 
of 1812 was a “national” war in the 
sense that it found popular support 
in all ranks of the Russian popula- 
tion. Tarlé’s decision is rather sus- 
pect, for as Anatole Mazour has 
amusingly pointed out in his Mod- 
ern Russian Historiography (pp. 
96-98), Tarlé wrote in 1937 in his 
Bonaparte, in speaking of the Na- 
poleonic invasion, that “it would be 
impossible to apply this term—[a 


national war]—to any Russian 
movement in the war of 1812” but a 
year later, when there appeared the 
original edition of his Napoleon’s 
Invasion of Russia — 1812 he was 
saying that “one cannot write a 
separate chapter on ‘the National 
War.’ The entire war against the 
invading Napoleon was solidly a 
national war.” Between these two 
statements Tarlé had experienced 
a verbal drubbing from his official 
critics, so perhaps the discrepancy 
is not his fault. Tolstoy’s opinion 
would seem to be more reasonable 
than either of Tarlé’s—that at the 
first the war was unpopular and 
little understood except by a few at 
the top, but that after the burning 
of Smolensk it became a national 
war, and the national temper rose 
steadily from that moment on until 
Napoleon had been expelled from 
Russia. There was then once more, 
and in this Tarlé would concur, a 
sharp division of opinion as to 
whether the function of Russia was 
fulfilled or whether she would con- 
tinue beyond her borders in the 
crusade to destroy the enemy of 
mankind. 

As to the literary rather than 
historical aspect of War and Peace, 
it is perhaps enough to say again 
what has so often been said before, 
that it is the finest masterpiece of 
Russian literature. And quite aside 
from the description of Napoleon’s 
invasion, it is an indispensable book 
to read for an insight into the 
strengths and weaknesses of that 
most entrancing object, the Russian 
mind. 


O. J. FREDERIKSEN 


Miami University 
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Hinpus, Maurice. Russia and Ja- 
pan. New York, Doubleday, Do- 
ran and Company, 1942. 254 pp. 
$2.00. 


In this well organized and bril- 
liantly written book a noted Rus- 
sian-born journalist seeks to in- 
terpret the Russian people for the 
outside world and to explain why 
the U.S.S.R. is invincible. The au- 
thor’s first hand account of progress 
in the Soviet Union, and his array 
of statistics to prove the power of 
Russia will bring much comfort to 
the peoples of the United Nations. 
However, it must be noted that his 
faith in Russian invincibility comes 
from the heart as well as the head, 
for he speaks as one inspired with a 
passionate conviction that borders 
on the mystical. Still, who would 
deny that the human spirit is often 
superior to material forces? His 
thrilling and almost lyrical descrip- 
tion of Siberia makes her vast re- 
sources limitless and her strategic 
importance decisive, which they 
may well prove to be. He declares, 
“It is because of Siberia that Rus- 
sia, in the writer’s judgment, is ut- 
terly unconguerable, even when she 
fights simultaneously against Japan 
and Germany.” Certainly no one 
can deny that the size, climate, re- 
sources in men and materials, and 
above all the spirit of the people 
will weigh heavily in Russia’s favor 
in the present total war as they did 
in the Napoleonic invasion of 1812. 


In the second part of his work, 
Mr. Hindus traces the relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan 
since 1917, points out that there 
have been more than twenty-five 
hundred border clashes and insists 
that the conflict between the two 
countries is irrepressible and in- 
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evitable. “The Neutrality Pact with 
Matsuoka concluded with Moscow 
in April 1941 is no more than a 
smoke screen, just as the Russo- 
German non-aggression pact of Au- 
gust 1939. It is a prelude not to 
peace but to war.” 


Mr. Hindus has performed a 
worthwhile task in acquainting the 
general reader and even the spe- 
cialist with the hidden resources and 
power of the Soviet Union but he 
has signally failed in his effort to 
interpret the Russian people as hu- 
man beings whom we could under- 
stand and love. He has made them 
less than human at times and at 
others a little more than human. 
They are robots, victims of a 
strange fate that has made them 
“different,” for the key that un- 
locks the mystery of the Russian 
soul is that strange thing known as 
collectivization. Without collectiv- 
ization the people would perish, it 
is fundamental in explaining the 
splendid resistance, the heroism, 
and even the character of the Rus- 
sian masses. The author believes 
that “the Russian nationality of to- 
day is rooted in the concept and 
practice of Soviet or collectivized 
control of the ‘means of produc- 
tion and distribution’ even as Jap- 
anese nationalism is rooted in the 
concept of Emperor worship.” The 
Russian peasant has been “inocu- 
lated” and “Sovietism, especially 
the three Five Year plans, have 
shaken out of him his old men- 
tality.” In brief, we are to believe 
that the character of the Russian 
peasant has been radically changed 
in the space of two decades. Per- 
haps all this is true but to the re- 
viewer it sounds a bit doctrinaire 
and smacks a good deal of the stock 
argument of the Marxian political 
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grammar presented to him a decade 
ago by Karl Radek. Then again, 
Mr. Hindus reminds us of the Slav- 
ophiles of a century ago when he 
insists that the Russian people are 
unique, for they were little touched 
by a Renaissance, a Reformation, or 
even the French Revolution and 
therefore are peculiarly fitted for 
dictatorship and collectivism, for 
their “consciousness is compounded 
of convictions, sentiments, urges, 
that embody and yet transcend the 
ordinary definition of patriotism 
with its love of land, of home, of 
government.” Does the humanity 
and the valor of the Russian peas- 
ant, exhibited on many a battlefield 
in the past and in many a social 
conflict, need the stimulus of col- 
lectivization? This is too mechanis~- 
tic an interpretation of the human 
spirit which does not seem to ring 
true. We have no quarrel with col- 
lectivization or capitalism. We want 
to understand our allies and we 
hope they will understand us when 
we speak of such things as human 
liberty and the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. Perhaps a com- 
mon humanity will bring us closer 
together. 


Frank Nowak 
Boston University 


TiMASHEFF, N. S. Religion in So- 
viet Russia 1917-1942. New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1942. 
171 pp. $2.00. 


It would be difficult to find a book 
which, despite its brevity and con- 
ciseness, covers the subject so ade- 
quately and with such a wealth of 
factual detail as does the work of 
Professor Timasheff. After a brief 
introductory survey of the religious 
history of Russia from the days of 
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St. Vladimir to the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution, the author presents the story 
of Russian Christianity under the 
Soviet régime with fairness and in- 
sight. He wisely concentrates on 
the latter phases of the period, 
which have not been covered by the 
extant older accounts. Much of the 
information he has gathered is 
supplementary to what has been 
published hitherto. Clearly, con- 
vincingly, he marshals the facts in 
support of his interpretations. 


The Christian West, imperfectly 
informed about the religious situa- 
tion in Russia, was easily misled by 
the communist propaganda to re- 
gard Russian Christianity as so cor- 
rupt that its attempted destruction 
was almost meritorious. The whole- 


sale and indiscriminate condemna- | 


tion of it has become the fashion, 
and has been the attitude held al- 
most universally even by otherwise 
well-informed and fairminded peo- 
ple. The evidence of the genuine 
religious strength within that much 
condemned Russian church, pre- 
sented with calm objectivity by the 
author, ought to help greatly in dis- 
pelling the prevailing misconcep- 
tions. In this, Dr. Timasheff has 
rendered a great service to the 
cause of historical truth and fair- 
ness. 


One cannot but rejoice at the 
improvement of the religious situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union by the 
adoption of the New Religious 
Policy of the government, even 
though one must never forget that 
this is a strictly opportunist meas- 
ure, which does not signify any 
fundamental change in the attitude 
towards religion. I heartily approve 
the author’s cautious and realistic 
treatment of this phase of the sub- 
ject, even though the concessions 
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already made to the religious senti- 
ment of the Russian people, a sur- 
prisingly large number of whom 
have defied all the attempts of the 
government to destroy their re- 
ligious convictions, undoubtedly 
represent a great improvement on 
the previous persecuting periods. 


The conciseness with which the 
introductory period has been treated 
may be responsible for some of the 
misleading expressions found most- 
ly in this section. Thus, for in- 
stance, from the assertion that the 
“monarch at his coronation was 
held to receive a share in spiritual 
power” (p. 2) the reader may easily 
conclude that the Tsar had a right 
to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the Church (as the author actu- 
ally suggests in regard to Peter the 
Great) ; in reality, he was accorded 
the position of “defender of Ortho- 
doxy,” but no spiritual, i.e., priestly 
power. Similarly, on the same page, 
occurs the expression that, in 1589, 
the Russian primate “assumed” the 
title of Patriarch. The word “as- 
sumed” hardly conveys the correct 
impression of the method by which 
Metropolitan Job was acknowl- 
edged by the Eastern patriarchs in 
the new office conferred on him. 
The characterization of the Russian 
sects as “Protestant” (and the foot- 
note indicates that the author had 
in mind such sects as those of the 
Dukhobory) is even a more extreme 
example of inaccurate terminology 
(p.5). Nor can one rightly assert 
that Count Tolstoy was “inclined 
toward Protestantism” (p.8). He 
condemned all historical Christian- 
ity, Protestant, Catholic, and Or- 
thodox alike. One is likewise puz- 
zled why a Russian writer habitu- 
ally refers to the Russian Orthodox 
Church as “Greek,” or why he re- 
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tains old names of cities, such as 
Tsaritsyn instead of Stalingrad, 
Petrograd finstead of Leningrad, 
Nizhni-Novgorod instead of Gorky, 
etc. But after all, these are but 
minor matters, which mar _ but 
slightly the otherwise splendid piece 
of work. The real value of the book 
is in the fair, factual treatment ac- 
corded this very controversial sub- 
ject often exploited for propagan- 
dist purposes. Of such really dis- 
torting faults the work is wholly 
free. 
MATTHEW SPINKA 

University of Chicago 


KERNER, Rosert J. The Urge to the 
Sea: The Course of Russian 
History. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, University of California 
Press, 1942. 212 pp. $2.50. 


This work is the fruit of an ex- 
tensive survey of Russian historical 
material undertaken by Professor 
Kerner in collaboration with other 
members of the Department of His- 
tory of the University of California. 
Early chronicles and documents, be- 
sides the more important secondary 
authorities have been heavily drawn 
on and the matter thus assembled 
has been synthesized by the author 
to make an important contribution 
to our knowledge of the part played 
in Russian history by geographical 
factors. A useful appendix is in- 
cluded which gives detailed descrip- 
tions of the various waterways and 
the overland portages by which they 
are connected. 


The parallel between Siberian in- 
land waterways and those traversed 
by early explorers and traders in 
North America immediately sug- 
gests itself. But it is difficult to un- 
derstand why in the search for an 
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analogy to the Valdai watershed 
Lake Winnipeg should have been 
selected instead of the more famil- 
iar and historically more important 
routes that linked the St. Lawrence 
basin with the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

One feels also that the subject 
matter might have been presented in, 
somewhat better perspective. The 
title suggests a Russian seaward ex- 
pansion to secure suitable outlets 
to the great oceans. Instead it em- 
braces a survey of inland water- 
ways and a study of their part in 
history ; but other.geographical fac- 
tors are included that are not rel- 
evant to the main topic and not 
clearly related to one another. The 
introduction of the great Tartar 
trails from the Crimea and the for- 
tified lines built to intercept the in- 
cursions of the nomadic peoples 
seems to violate the principle of 
unity, if, as appears, inland water- 
ways are the principal topic. Sim- 
ilarly, the Napoleonic campaign in 
Russia can scarcely be used to illus- 
trate the importance of these water- 
ways and the portages that link 
them. The réle played by rivers in 
war is frequently the exact opposite 
to that which they play in peace. In 
the latter case they connect; in the 
former they serve as barriers to 
invasion. Napoleon traversed the 
watershed between the Dnieper and 
the western Dvina because this 
route was not intercepted by any 
important river while he had the 
additional advantage that these 
rivers in their upper courses inter- 
posed almost impassible barriers to 
an enemy attack directed against 
his flanks. The tributaries that in- 
tercepted this route which in peace 
times helped to link these river sys- 
tems were not formidable enough 


to enable the Russians to do more 
than check the invader by vigorous 
rear-guard actions. Only in front 
of Moscow did they really make a 
determined stand. 


Professor Kerner suggests that 
when the Russians, in the course of 
their expansion eastwards, eventu- 
ally reached the Pacific, they simply 
adapted methods drawn from their 
earlier experiences in European 
Russia and Siberia to the new envi- 
ronment in the North Pacific. But 
that environment was largely mari- 
time. Before they could navigate 
these dangerous waters they had to 
go to school to western Europe. In- 
deed the exploration and develop- 
ment of these new discoveries in 
America would have been impos- 
sible without drawing heavily on 
western science or the employment 
of foreign scientists and navigators 
to impart its principles and teach 
the Russians how to apply them. 
Russia’s American adventure in its 
original conception was therefore 
exotic rather than native. The Rus- 
sian-American Company had no 
counterpart in Russian history but 
was modelled partly on the English 
East India Company, partly on 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Even un- 
der Baranov Russian possessions in 
the New World acquired a definitely 
American character. Communi¢a- 
tion with Russia was by sea and in- 
volved a voyage around the worid. 
Alaska could not be treated as a 
mere territorial extension of the 
original Muscovite empire but was 


definitely a maritime colony cut off | 


from the mother country by wide 
stretches of ocean. These posses- 
sions could be held precariously 
only by the grace of the great mart- 
time powers. It was the realization 
of the hopelessness of the task of 
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making Alaska an integral part of 
the Russian empire, as Siberia and 
Central Asia were rapidly becoming, 
that led Alexander II to sell it to 
the United States. 


The book is well illustrated with 
a number of excellent maps. Ref- 
erences are not arranged in a for- 
mal bibliography but are cited in 
footnotes. One misses a few titles; 
eg. Ravenstein’s, The Russians on 
the Amur and Maksimov’s Bassem 
Dniepra. One slip occurs on page 
69 where reference is made to “To- 
bolsk at the junction of the Ob’ 
and the Irtysh” where Tobol and 
Irtysh are obviously meant. But 
the errors are not obtrusive nor do 
they detract from the merits of the 
book. 

Stuart R. TOMPKINS 


University of Oklahoma 


TevserG, G. G., Zarya Khristiyan- 
stva na Rusi [The Dawn of 
Christianity in Russia]. Shang- 
hai, 1939. 320 pp. 


In the preface to the present vol- 
ume Professor Telberg modestly 
disclaims any scholarly intentions 
and emphasizes its popular nature. 
It seems to me, however, that he 
goes too far in his protestations. To 
begin with, it is popular history of 
the best kind. The author not only 
has told the story of Russia’s con- 
version in an unusually clear and 
comprehensive fashion, with all the 
available evidence summarized, but 
he also has presented it against the 
whole background of Kiev Russia’s 
international relations and domestic 
developments. And although the 
paraphernalia of scholarship, such 
as notes and bibliography, are ab- 
sent, it is apparent that the book 
has been written by an able and 
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well-trained scholar, with a life- 
time of research and teaching be- 
hind him. Moreover, this account is 
by no means a mere summing up of 
previous investigations on the sub- 
ject. On a number of points Pro- 
fessor Telberg offers original in- 
terpretation and makes highly stim- 
ulating suggestions. I shall mention, 
for example, his discussion of the 
political reasons for the “pagan, 
reaction” under Svyatoslav and dur- 
ing the first decade of Vladimir’s 
rule, his analysis of the make-up 
of the Christian party in Kiev, and 
his remarks on the role of Bulgaria 
in the christianization of Russia. In 
all these cases he has succeeded in 
throwing some new light on the sub- 
ject by his fresh and fruitful ap- 
proach. 

The author’s account of the im- 
mediate political background of 
Vladimir’s conversion is equally 
good, but on one point he contra- 
dicts himself. In one place he says 
that the church conflict between 
Bulgaria and Constantinople was a 
reminder to the prince of Kiev as 
to the potential political dangers of 
a religious affiliation with Byzan- 
tium (p. 217), but only a few pages 
later we find a statement that alli- 
ance with Byzantium did not con- 
tain any political dangers for the 
Kiev state (p.226). Perhaps, the 
contradiction is more apparent than 
real, but it certainly stands in need 
of elucidation. My other objection 
is to the description of the Byzan- 
tine church tradition in the tenth 
century as being “one thousand 
years old” (p. 265). This is an obvi- 
ous slip that should be corrected. 

But it is in the last chapters of 
the book, dealing with the influence 
of the church in Kiev Russia, that 


I find some ground for a more seri- 
(Continued on inside back cover) 
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